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A MOST LAMENTABLE COMEDY 


By Professor GRANT SHOWERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 
—Peter Quince. 


On February 16, 1931, the chairman 
and advisers of the famous Experimental 
(Test) (Guinea Pig) College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reported to the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science their suggestion 
‘that the year 1931-32 be fixed as bring- 
ing to an end the experimentation provided 
for in the vote of May 26, 1926, by which 
the Experimental College was established,’’ 
and their further recommendation ‘‘that 
in the academic year 1931-32 no freshmen 
shall be admitted to the Experimental Col- 
lege.’’ The Faculty of Letters and Science 
voted its approval without debate and with 
a cordiality which left nothing to be 
desired. 

This action means that if and when the 
present freshman class of the Experi- 
mental College, which totals a trifle more 
than one half the capacity of the College 
for freshmen, and half the number desired 
by its director, shall have concluded the 
sophomore year in June, 1932, this par- 
ticular form of experimentation will have 
reached its conclusion. As to the future, 
the ground is now cleared ‘‘for the consid- 
eration and adoption of whatever future 
policy may seem advisable to the Faculty 
of Letters and Science. Such action might 


conceivably range from the continuation of 
experimentation in its present form 
through many varying projects to the 
negative limit of discontinuing formal ex- 
perimentation altogether.’’ It is safe to 
say that immediate faculty reaction was 
positive for the negative limit. 

Thus ends this epoch-making (not to say 
noble) experiment. It is true, there is yet 
to come from the advisers through a com- 
mittee ‘‘a full and detailed report of their 
experience in dealing with the problems of 
freshman and sophomore instruction’’; 
but, judging from the not altogether brief 
report of February 16 and from the peda- 
gogical past in general, the coming report 
is not likely to be as deep as a well, though 
it may be quite as expansive as a church 
door, and is quite sure to be as solemn. It 
therefore seems permissible and proper, at 
this conclusion of at least the first fune- 
tioning of the much-heralded scientific 
laboratory of education, to say plainly one 
vt two things which have not been included 
in the abundant and monotonous publicity 
praise of the Experimental College to 
which the world has listened for the past 
four years. 

Here, then, are a few facts which the 
public in general, but more particularly 
our many ambitious educational reform- 
ers, should know before they become irre- 
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coverably enthusiastic over the success of 
the Experimental College at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

1. The Experimental College project 
never commanded the approval, not to say 
the enthusiasm, of the Faculty of Letters 
and Science which, legally, was responsi- 
ble for its installation. A new president 
of the University was on the scene, with a 
sometime president of another university 
who was known for ‘‘ideas.’’ The new 
president was known to be, at least on 
occasion, a liberal, and was understood, at 
least by progressives, to be progressive. 
The situation and the circumstances called 
for what is known as ‘‘doing something.’’ 
The new president was eager, and the 
sometime president not unwilling. A fac- 
ulty whose members were in very small 
part attracted by the Experimental 
project, but in very large part good- 
natured enough to ‘‘give the new president 
a chance,’’ at a meeting whose very mod- 
erate attendance indicated the prevailing 
attitude gave the project (rather, the 
president) a vote of courtesy. Some five 
or six professors who were less courteous 
and more truthful voted a round ‘‘no!”’ 
The reasonings back of these ‘‘no’s!’’ were 
substantially the following, and they were 
shared in large part by the less emphatic 
and more accommodating ayes. 

First, these men foresaw that the experi- 
ment would be inconclusive. There never 
yet was a pedagogical experiment whose 
suecess or failure did not depend upon the 
person who reported its results. 

Second, the pretense that the Experi- 
mental College was to be a ‘‘laboratory’’ 
in which discoveries were to take place 
analogous to those made in scientific lab- 
oratories was an outrage to their sense of 
scholarship. Those who did not resent 
the analogy as untruthful held it in con- 
tempt as superficial. 

Third, the tutorial system called for 
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would necessitate a faculty all of profes- 
sorial rank and each member in charge of 
few students as compared with the ordi- 
nary professor. The experiment would 
therefore be not only inconclusive but ex- 
pensive; so that, even supposing it should 
win approval, it could never be made 
regular. 

Fourth, the experiment was not the new 
proposition it seemed. Over twenty years 
ago the tutorial system in less expensive 
form had been requested by the faculty, 
and the plan had been met with a refusal 
on the ground of cost. Nobody ever ques- 
tioned the desirability of the tutorial ele- 
ment in college education. Why, reasoned 
the noes—why experiment in order to 
reach an already undisputed conclusion 
and to recommend what everybody knew 
was impossible? 

Fifth, the program of the proposed in- 
struction, looked upon as a matter of prac- 
tice in any institution, was an absurdity. 
For the first year, Greek civilization was to 
be studied, ‘‘in all its ramifications and 
implications.’’ For the second, some other 
equally single and simple subject, prefer- 
ably a modern civilization, was to be taken 
up, also with ramifications and implica- 
tions. The negative voters wondered what 
manner of professors competent to lead in 
this international, intertemporal, interuni- 
versal program would be found. 

So much for the few audible unbelievers, 
and for the many more who remained in- 
audible. The process and the event have 
done somewhat to justify them. 

The Experimental College was not a pro- 
fessorial but a presidential project. 

2. The Experimental College did not 
command the approval of the Faculty of 
Letters and Science in the beginning, and 
it has not won the approval or commanded 
the respect of that body during the four 
years of its existence. The reasons for this 
also should be made plain. 
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First, the absurdity of its program was 
even more pronounced in process than in 
promise. The first year was spent by the 
faculty of fourteen in teaching one hun- 
dred and twenty students Greek civiliza- 
tion in the above mentioned implicative 
and ramificative manner. One of the 
fourteen was a qualified teacher of actual 
Greek, but the Greek language was not, 
except by accident, one of the ramifications 
and implications. Modern languages were 
not included; the Experimental theory 
being the very simple one that languages 
were tools and that when the student 
needed one he would go to the shop and 
get it. The sciences were not included, 
except, of course, as some remarkably far- 
reaching ramification or peculiarly potent 
implication brought them temporarily into 
play. The student was under no compul- 
sion or conviction to work, or even to com- 
port himself with decency, except as the 
light from heaven shined round about him; 
there were no threatenings and slaughter 
breathed out against the disciples of the 
Experimental College (as there were else- 
where against other students). There were 
no grades dealt out to corrupt the student 
(as there were elsewhere) ; all study was 
for its own sake and was its own reward 
(as was not the case elsewhere); except 
that in ease of creditable performance he 
was rewarded by being published as a fine 
example of what other students elsewhere 
(and faculties) were not. The faculty, 
however, was under compulsion. With an 
exception or two, its members were con- 
fessedly as innocent of real familiarity 
with anything but ramifications and impli- 
cations as the students themselves. They 
saw the humor, if not the absurdity, of the 
situation, declaring that at least they were 
learning something. 

And as to comportment—well, the contri- 
bution of the Experimental College to the 
social ideal is indicated in this paragraph 
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volunteered by a university official: ‘‘One 
of the chief reasons for the failure of the 
College is the utter absence of discipline. 
Its director contended there should be no 
discipline imposed from outside; if there 
were any, it should evolve from within the 
student group. Result—none ever evolved. 
The College was an ulcer of bad conduct 
from first to last. Three times as much 
breakage in windows, doors, plumbing, fire 
hose and furniture as in other dormitory 
units.”’ 

Second, the tactics of the sponsors and 
promoters of the College were ill-judged 
and offensive. For four years the Experi- 
mental College has been supported before 
the public largely through vilification of 
liberal arts education in general, not with- 
out some specific and much implicit refer- 
ence to the University of Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. The attitude 
of its advocates has been that of the out- 
sider and the demagogue. The matter of 
their utterances from platform and press 
is the cheap and easy notional criticism of 
the many who have no comprehensive ap- 
preciation of the nature and the problems 
of higher education in a university, and 
of the more who are always willing to be- 
lieve ill of a class they do not understand. 
Their criticism, like that of the multitude 
whose applause they court, always stops 
short of proposing ariy single definite solu- 
tion of any single definite problem. 

Again, it has been assumed by the spon- 
sors of the Experimental College in their 
public utterances that the Faculty of Let- 
ters and Science, recognizing its fallen and 
hopeless condition, commissioned the direc- 
tor and advisers of the College with the 
task of finding the means for its restora- 
tion to sanity and vigor. The Faculty of 
Letters and Science confessed no such con- 
dition, and looked (to this source) for no 
eure for any of the real ills of which it is 
as fully aware and about which it is as 
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deeply anxious as any outsider. Nor is the 
Experimental College responsible for the 
pronounced changes recently voted by the 
College of Letters and Science, though the 
claim will be made. The Faculty of Let- 
ters and Science has made at least two 
sweeping revisions of its work within a 
score of years and long before the Experi- 
mental College was dreamed of. These 
revisions, exactly like the present one, were 
made in response to the demands of the 
times, and were made conscientiously and 
ably from within. The breadth, sanity, 
workableness, and real statesmanship of 
the Fish Committee Report make every 
report yet heard from or about the Experi- 
mental plan sound like a mere squeak. It 
is an interesting though not surprising 
fact, that during its work the Fish Com- 
mittee waited upon the most positive and 
demonstrative of the campus critics of lib- 
eral education methods and invited con- 
crete and constructive contributions—and 
got—nothing. 

Still further, the public has repeatedly 
been told, or left to assume, that the stu- 
dents of the College were not a selected 
group, that they were taken as they came, 
that they represented a cross section of the 
freshman and sophomore years, and that 
there was no soliciting. That they were 
not selected but were taken as they came 
is true in one sense: with fewer applicants 
than places to be filled, very naturally 
students were taken as they came; but 
even this means that the ‘‘cross section’’ 
consisted only of those who were strongly 
attracted by the Experimental idea. Add 
to the legitimate attraction of a college 
professing to afford freer play to individ- 
ual effort (or the shirking of it), the at- 
traction of novelty; add to these attrac- 
tions the further attraction, which soon 
developed, of a militant liberalism and 
radicalism ; add, still further, the influence 
of a heavy out-of-state Jewish enrollment 
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—and it may be seen what chance the Ex- 
perimental College had of constituting a 
cross section. As to soliciting, the College 
has had press and platform publicity from 
coast to coast, and this has been supple- 
mented in the state of Wisconsin by per- 
sonal effort in the way of canvassing. 

Finally, in the face of all doubt and al! 
criticism on the part of practically the 
entire faculty that graciously but mistak- 
enly warranted the installation of the Col- 
lege, its champions (imagine a scientific 
laboratory with champions!) have con- 
tinued to tell the public that it was a sue- 
cess and a marvel of importance ‘‘with 
which every American college of liberal! 
arts must sooner or later reckon.’’ The 
more certain the doom of the present ex- 
periment, the more imminent the end of 
the College itself, the more frequently and 
pronouncedly has the wondering Wisconsin 
public been assured of their ‘‘success.’’ 

3. For four years the greater part of the 
University of Wisconsin faculty and im- 
mediate community have been silent in 
public and vocal only in private. No such 
period of unhappiness has fallen on the 
campus within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. Here is a case in which repres- 
sion is all it was ever cracked up to be. To 
have it assumed that by founding the 
Experimental College they had confessed 
their own helplessness, and that they were 
depending on the College for rehabilita- 
tion; to have their departmental affairs 
interfered with in a manner unprecedented 
in the history of the institution; to see 
money freely used for purposes they did 
not approve, and as a consequence to be 
denied money for needs they suffered 
from ; to read and listen to demagogic criti- 
cism which never condemned any specific 
abuse or suggested any specific remedy ; to 
be covertly threatened in addresses and 
articles always safely general—what may 
be termed the hit-and-run sort; to witness 
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the apparent triumph of superficiality and 
self-assertion; to hear praise bestowed by 
the citizenry on their slanderers and not to 
be heard in reply—this has been the for- 
tune of the Wisconsin Faculty of Letters 
and Seience. 

And why have they not been heard in 
reply? There are several reasons. 

For one, most of the faculty began with 
a willingness for the sponsors of the Ex- 
perimental College to have right of way in 
their enterprise, and the policy of saying 
nothing to hinder continued even after the 
willingness began to fade. Not only fac- 
ulty, but students and newspapers, were 
most of the time in tacit agreement to 
‘‘vive them a chance.”’ 

For another, we may count the general 
unwillingness to risk the disfavor of an 
administration already known for arbi- 
trary action, even though headed by an 
avowed champion of the world’s rights. 
To make it round and unvarnished, the 
faculty, with a notable exception, have not 
been as courageous as they might. It is 
quite as dangerous to offend a liberal 
tyrant as a conservative tyrant. In the 
liberal ambient you step with cireumspec- 
tion or you find yourself arrested and sent 
up for the rest of your natural life, if not 
led to the block. Figuratively, of course. 
The liberal despot insists this afternoon on 
your right to say freely what you think, 
and to-morrow morning, after you have 
said it, appears in print stigmatizing you 
before the world as old-fashioned, unen- 
lightened, and an enemy of progress, and 
your usefulness ends. And it is astonish- 
ing how densely peopled with men who 
have ‘‘a wife and children to support’’ the 
strongholds of freedom can be. 

Further, there is the human reason. 
When the higher-up steps down from the 
rostrum from which he has been abusing 
you under cover of a sweeping indictment of 
your entire profession, and greets you with 
an open hand, an affectionate smile, and an 
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invitation to one of those fine dinners, your 
impulse of quarter of an hour ago to slay 
him without benefit of clergy is likely to 
suffer anesthesia or sudden death. After 
all, it isn’t a malignant and a turbaned 
Turk you are dealing with, but ‘‘de King- 
fish of de Lodge.’’ 

Again, it was a case of the headless and 
inert multitude against individuals. In 
such a juncture, the one who reports from 
the contrary side is confronted by the dan- 
ger of being accused of using personalities. 
This is a danger from which the advocates 
of the Experimental College have been 
perfectly safe. You can publish from 
platform and page your easy charges that 
the Faculty of Letters and Science is com- 
posed of the unprogressive, the self-com- 
placent, the back-numbered, the arm- 
chaired, the water-logged, the dead-tim- 
bered, and (‘‘most tolerable and not to be 
endured’’) the conservative, and nobody 
ean call you to account as meaning any 
particular person, department, or even in- 
stitution; but when the dead-wood and 
water-logged professor retorts something 
about green and sappy timber or bobbing 
corks, he is in the way of being understood 
as meaning some one person not more than 
a thousand miles from where he sits. You 
ean tour the country (and the press) 
damning the text-book and formal instruc- 
tion as inventions of the devil, and shout- 
ing irresponsible things about reforming 
the faculty and rewriting the curriculum, 
and everybody knows that you mean noth- 
ing and nobody and nowhere in particular, 
though everybody knows also that your 
utterances are a reflection on every edu- 
eator and every college in the country, in- 
cluding the college and professors nearest 
at hand; but the instant a representative 
of the educator class thus vilified is moved 
to justifiable self-defense and raises a voice 
of protest against the self-deception and 
frothiness of the ‘‘glib fellow away from 
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home’’ (the invention is Professor Mun- 
ro’s), it is as plain as the nose on your face 
that he ‘‘has somebody in mind.’’ The 
best you can do is to practice the enemy’s 
tactics, and broadcast your diatribes as an 
arraignment, not of any specific experi- 
menter or experiment, but of all experi- 
mental effort whatsoever. Orotundly, 
after this fashion: ‘‘Now in the light of 
these unchallenged and unquestioned facts, 
I suggest and submit that it is obvious that 
the entire complex of experimental educa- 
tion as practiced at the present moment in 
the institutions of this country must be 
subjected to a radical revision if American 
education is not to suffer disintegration 
and dissolution and speedily be reduced to 
an irrecoverably chaotic condition; and I 
further suggest that experimenters them- 
selves must see to it that they meet this 
challenge of the times by subjecting them- 
selves and their methods to rigidly critical 
reconsideration and relentlessly concrete 
reconstruction.’’ But what’s the use? 
Even after all this carefulness, some fellow 
with an affinity for alliteration is likely to 
suspect your language as meaning more 
than meets the ear. In the end, you are 
compelled to declare in the time-honored 
way that it is a movement you are criti- 
cizing and that it is unfortunate that the 
movement is identified with individuals; 
but that justice to the class you represent 
is at least four seasons in arrears. 

4. But the chief and most powerful 
reason for the professor’s silence is neither 
that he is complaisant, nor that he is cow- 
ardly, nor that he is easily ‘‘managed.’’ It 
is that, busy with work in which he has 
faith, he doesn’t really take seriously the 
noisy talk on the air about ‘‘radical 
reformation.’’ If he is an older man, he 
has seen and heard a long succession of 
radical reformers come and go without 
serious effect beyond the wasting of the 
time of good-natured people who didn’t 
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want to be unneighborly or were unwilling 
to take the awful risk of standing in the 
way of something immortal, and ‘‘gave 
them a chance’’; ‘‘you know you never 
can tell, ete., ete.’’ If he is a younger man 
and a philosophic, he has read and ob- 
served less, but still has reflected to some 
purpose. 

He knows that there are certain con- 
stants in education—the knowledge to be 
imparted, the person who has it to impart, 
the person who wants it imparted, the time 
in which to impart it, and, in the case of 
mass work, the place and a variety of con- 
veniences. He knows also that, with the 
march of the world, knowledge too must 
march, and that for the increase of knowl- 
edge the world depends on those who are 
its holders and dispensers. 

He knows that the constants of matter 
and method are subject to variation, but 
only within limits. He reviews the legiti- 
mate variations of his own generation, most 
of them regarded by their advocates as 
momentous, and finds that the event has 
demonstrated them to be changes mainly in 
administration and nomenclature, taking 
on new matter and method in only the 
most modern subjects. He reviews the 
various ‘‘plans’’ now in operation and 
advertising their institutions and inven- 
tors, and finds that they range from little 
more than the employment of novel names 
and foreed differings to the absurd or 
impracticable. Radical reformations come 
to nothing. If a physician and surgeon 
recommends the professor a change of diet 
or an operation, he can afford to listen. If 
a quack rails at the finiteness of the human 
body and exhorts him to a treatment which 
will give him a third hand or a stomach 
that will function on carbohydrates or air 
alone, he must refuse to listen. 

Meanwhile, he himself is not free from 
discontent and the ambition for a better 
state. In spite of all the irresponsible 
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charges laid at his door, in spite of all the 
irritating exhortations to self-examination, 
self-criticism, self-evaluation, reassessment, 
coordination, correlation, reintegration, 
self-purgation, self-regeneration, and self- 
reconstruction world without end, he is of 
good conscience, for the reason that all his 
instructional life has been a worry and a 
discouragement, not to say an agony, be- 
eause of the distance between his desires 
and the results he has been compelled to 
accept. He knows that the main source of 
his erities in their denunciation are his and 
his colleagues’ own idealist criticizings of 
educational shortcomings; as if an enemy 
should use the confidential self-humilia- 
tions of a neighbor to prove him a villain 
before the world. He knows his colleagues 
as a body of earnest, conscientious men, 
nobly discontented and hardworking, who 
are in need of no exhortation unless not to 
kill themselves in the struggle to be at one 
and the same time—and perfectly—admin- 
istrators, instructors, advisers, sympathiz- 
ers, researchers, publishers, reformers, 
community uplifters, social ornaments, and 
domestic help. He knows that their pro- 
fessional lives are not a_ self-satisfied 
monotony of teaching without self-ques- 
tionings day after day and year after year 
the same things in the same way. 
Perhaps, in a moment of alarming doubt, 
he turns to the report literature of the 
Experimental director and advisers in 
order to ascertain just how sinfully lack- 
ing in pedagogical self-assessment he has 
been. He finds them very modestly (and 
cautiously) stating their conclusions (or 
lack of them) by means of questions, which 
include such posers as: (1) Is there a 
sufficient supply of good teaching (sic 
teacher?) material? (2) Are the current 
tests, such as degrees, published research, 
and reputed teaching skill, adequate as 
bases of selection? (3) What duties has 
the teacher in addition to that of instruc- 
tion? (4) Can college graduates, without 
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advanced study, be used successfully for 
the teaching of freshmen and sophomores? 
(5) Can the values and defects of an edu- 
cational method be discovered by observ- 
ing and appraising the activities which the 
student freely chooses outside the class- 
room? (6) Is it to be taken for granted 
that in connection with its intellectual 
training a college intends to advise a stu- 
dent with regard to the care of his health, 
the use of his time, relations with friends 
and family, vocational and cultural prob- 
lems, adjustment to the difficulties and 
problems incidental to his growth in physi- 
eal, mental and spiritual power? (7) If 
such advice is desirable, does the tutorial 
plan give a better approach to it than does 
the classroom method? (8) If it be ad- 
mitted that a university is to criticize and 
assess its own teaching, how can this best 
be done? (9) Are the effects of the sepa- 
ration of a small group of teachers and a 
small group of students fortunate or un- 
fortunate? (10) If there are unfortunate 
results, would these be reduced in time by 
growing familiarity with the situation? 
(11) Would it be advisable to have a num- 
ber of anits rather than one? 

He finds in the document these and 
twenty-two other interrogational profundi- 
ties, most of which he has discussed or 
heard discussed all his life, and of which, 
if he is an older man, he is thoroughly sick. 
He wonders: (1) Is this the report of men 
who really think that their questions are 
new, or that they are the first under the 
sun to raise them? (2) Are these ques- 
tions due to mere youth, or are they the 
effect of late-learning and the naiveté that 
goes with it, or are they a manner of 
smoke-screen thrown up to suggest wisdom 
by obscuring its possible presence? (3) 
Would the result have been fortunate, or 
unfortunate, and what would have been 
the effect on the world supply of paper and 
patience, had the experimenters answered 
their own questions? 
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He is moved to answer some of them 
himself. ‘‘You may do it extempore, for 
it is nothing but roaring,’’ says Peter 
Quince. But he resists the temptation. 
After all, this report was not meant to 
be humorous. 

By the time the professor has finished 
his inspection of Experimental wisdom, he 
returns with fresh conviction to his faith 
that liberal arts education as he knows it 
is of essentially sound constitution. It has 
its weaknesses, and always has had them. 
Some of them could be remedied if taxpay- 
ers were less unwilling to have their sons 
and daughters sent home when proved un- 
fit, or were less unwilling to pay the bill 
for the university’s best attempt to serve 
them when retained. Some of them are to 
be remedied soon, by doses that promise to 
be both bitter and expensive. Some can 
not be and never will be remedied, for the 
stern reason that they are inherent in edu- 
cation under any conditions. 

There are indeed possibilities of im- 
provement in conscientiousness and capac- 
ity on the part of teachers, and in support 
on the part of the state; but nothing in the 
world, least of all the enthusiasm of the 
radical reformer wrought into frenzy by 
his own phrases, can do away with the fact 
that education is concerned with the ever- 
lasting attempt to communicate old and 
mature truths to young and immature 
minds, and minds which, for the most part 
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without blame of their own, are in many 
cases incapable, unreceptive, and unwilling 
beyond reach of satisfactory correction. 
School education is a forcing of experi- 
ence, and, in so far, a violence done to 
nature. No wonder there are failures and 
disappointments; and no wonder there are 
the unreflecting who lay the blame for the 
failures and disappointments at the wrong 
door. And again, so long as there is to be 
education on any considerable scale, noth- 
ing in the world can do away with the 
necessity of teachers being fewer than 
learners, which means mass production in 
varying degrees, with the evils of mecha- 
nization which are its inevitable accom- 
paniments. 

Yet education endures. Experiments 
come and go, promising much and proving 
little except that their foundations are laid 
in half truths. Education rolls on forever, 
because its substance is compounded, mis- 
takes and all, of the whole truth. It can 
afford not to reply to every shouting fault- 
finder. 


**Ol’ Man River, Ol’ Man River— 
He must know sump’n’, 
He ain’t sayin’ nuthin’, 
He jes’ keep rollin’ along.’’ 


Such are the reasons that explain why 
the professor too ‘‘ain’t sayin’ nuthin’.’’ 
But sometimes even the professorial 


worm will execute a vocal turn. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH’ 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


I. Tue Leaisuative Crisis or 1931 


Tue boys and girls of the Southern states 
are to-day receiving an educational oppor- 
tunity which is seriously inferior to that 
provided in the nation as a whole. Their 

1A report prepared for the Southeastern Con- 


ference on Education held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
January 19 to 20, 1931. 


schools are open for fewer days each year— 
a severe handicap which is accentuated by 
irregular attendance. Their teachers are 
far less adequately paid than those of the 
nation in general; a condition which in- 
evitably weakens the educational program 
at its most important point. 

All this means discrimination against 
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It endangers their 
future success and welfare. It deprives 
them of the educational opportunities 
promised by the state constitutions and 
demanded by representative government. 
In the long run such a situation is bound 
to result in an adult citizenship which, 
however splendid its annals and however 
noble its intentions, will be handicapped by 
limited education and other deficiencies in 
its preparation for the complex and com- 
petitive world in which it must make a 
living. 

The relative educational development of 
the South and of the nation as a whole 
will be shown in greater detail later on in 
this report. Before making a detailed 
analysis, however, it is well to emphasize 
that educationally the South is in the posi- 
tion of the second runner in a race. Under 


Southern children. 


such conditions every year is a critical one. 
The South can not afford to relax its efforts, 
even temporarily, because if it should do so 
the progress of the rest of the nation will 


increase the existing disadvantage. It 
would then be more difficult than ever to 
regain an equal footing. The leaders in a 
race can sometimes afford to go slowly; 
those who lag behind dare not do less than 
their utmost. When the leaders slacken 
speed a little, it is a favorable time for the 
ones behind to win back lost ground. 

As an entirely natural consequence of an 
economie depression, the year 1931 is espe- 
cially eritieal. Proposals for drastic and 
ill-considered reductions in school costs are 
being made in the state legislatures. For 
fifty years the South has been building up 
its educational resources until it is now, in 
some respects at least, within striking dis- 
tance of the national average. Education- 
ally, the South is to-day nearer parity with 
the nation as a whole than it has been at 
any time within the past twenty years. 
Whether it will actually attain equivalent 
educational position in the near future de- 
pends very largely on how fully the South 
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maintains its program of development even 
during the present crisis. The issue in a 
sentence is this: Shall the South continue 
and extend its present program of educa- 
tional development or shall it, at the first 
sign of trouble, give up its efforts easily? 
If the South chooses the former alternative, 
it ean win for itself the admiration of the 
nation, and for its children a fair chance 
and an equitable educational opportunity. 
If it chooses the latter alternative, it must 
face the prospect at some future date of 
beginning all over again the long and 
weary climb toward a truly effective system 
of free public education. This is the choice 
that is now being made by the people of 
the Southern states and by their represen- 
tatives in the several state legislatures. 


II. TuHreeE CoMPARISONS orf Epuca- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Out of the many statistical comparisons 
between the Southern states and the nation 
as a whole that might be made, these three 
have been selected for the purposes of this 
report: (1) The average per cent. of the 
pupils enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools who are in daily atten- 
dance; (2) the average number of days 
schools are in session; and (3) the average 
annual salary of teachers, principals and 
supervisors. 

These comparisons are not proposed as 
complete and precisely accurate indices of 
school efficiency. Obviously many other 
educational features would have to be in- 
eluded in any such measure. The factors 
studied in this report are merely suggestive 
of the general contrast existing between the 
schools of the South and those of the nation. 
However, these criteria have not been 
selected at random. School efficiency, in 
the last analysis, is determined by the num- 
ber of children affected, the amount of 
schooling given, and the quality of that 
schooling. The average number of days 
that schools are in session tells better than 
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any other single measure how much school- 
ing is available. The attendance in the 
schools tells what advantage is taken of the 
schooling offered. The salary of teachers 
indicates, within limits, the quality of edu- 
cational service which is likely to be se- 
eured. If the people of a state want to 
secure skilled teachers they must pay for 
them and, with certain individual excep- 
tions, an economic balance will operate to 
attract more capable people as the rewards 
for teaching service are increased. 

Comparative data are presented below 
for the United States as a whole, for eight 
Southern states, and for the average of 
these eight states. The years 1880 to 1930 
are covered by this report with intermedi- 
ate data for 1900 and 1920. Statistics for 
white and colored schools are separated for 
1930. Statistics published in bulletins of 
the United States Office of Education and 
in reports of the chief state school officials 
are the principal sources for the facts pre- 
sented. 


(1) What Per Cent. of the Pupils Enrolled 
in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools are in Average Daily 
Attendance? 


Table 1 shows that, in 1880, the Southern 
states were slightly ahead of the national 
average in the regularity with which the 
enrolled children attended school. By 
1900, however, the South was below the 
national average in this respect. Since 
then there has been some increase but not 
nearly enough to place the South on a par 
with the nation as a whole. Two Southern 
states, in 1930, had attendance records 
lower than the United States average was 
a decade earlier. Using national progress 
as a criterion, the South in this respect lags 
about nine years behind. This situation is 
shown graphically in its historical and 
present setting in Fig. 1. The South, with 
a slight advantage in 1880, first lost that 
advantage, then progressed so slowly that 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE PER CENT. OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN Pvus- 
LIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WHO WERE IN DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
1880-1930 








Per cent. of pupils enrolled who 
were in daily attendance in 














1930 
o S S o 
5 e § & 
United States... 62.3 68.6 74.8 82.28 
Eight Southern 
states: 
Alabama 65.7 79.1 64.5 76.6 74.8 76.0 
Florida 68.8 68.9 73.6 76.0 78.0 77.0 
Georgia 61.4 61.8 67.6 76.4 72.0b '74.9> 
Mississippi... 66.2 58.1 63.0 73.0 68.1 70.3 
North Caro- 
lina 67.3 51.7 68.5 78.0¢ 69.3¢ 75.3¢ 
South Caro- 
lina 67.6 71.4 69.3 77. 70.5 74.2 
Tennessee .. 69.5 69.8 73.8 76.9 76.0 76.8 
Virginia 58.2 58.4 69.5 88.0¢ 82.0¢ 86.0¢ 
Average of per 
eents. for 
eight South- 
ern states... 65.6 64.9 68.7 78.1 73.8 76.3 
Estimated. » Figure for 1928. ¢ Figure for 


1929. 


by 1930 it was distinctly below the national 
average. However, it is significant that 
the South, since 1920, has done a little bet- 
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Fig. 1. Per cent. of public school pupils en- 
rolled who were in daily attendance, 1880 to 1930. 
(Averages for United States and eight Southern 
States compared.) 
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ter than hold its own in this respect. On 
the whole, the Southern states have not 
been highly successful in keeping children 
regularly in school. Such a condition fre- 
quently indicates a need for (a) more 
effective enforcement of compulsory atten- 
dance laws, (b) more complete transporta- 
tion facilities for children in rural districts, 
and especially (c) more highly-trained 
(and therefore better paid and more effec- 
tive) teachers who know how to make 
schools most attractive and worthwhile. 


(2) How Many Days are Schools Open? 

The quantity of school opportunity pro- 
vided is indicated by the number of days 
that schools are in session. Table 2 shows 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAys SCHOOLS WERE IN 
SESSION, 1880-1930 








Average number of days schools 
were in session in 











United States 130 
Eight South- 
ern states: 
Alabama .. 81 
Florida. ...... 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North 
Carolina 50 
South 
Carolina 70 88 109.6 173 
Tennessee.. 68 96 133.5 165 
Virginia . 113 120 147.0 174¢ 
Average for 
eight South- 
ern states.. 75 


144 161.9 


130 150 
130¢ 154¢ 
1374 1484 
112 139 


78 123.1 159 
93 133.1 162¢ 
658 112 145.0 1584 
75 101 122.0> 162 


71 134.0 158.8¢ 139.5¢ 152.9¢ 
117 


156 
151¢ 


147 
163 
166° 


95 130.9 164.0 134.1 152.5 





® Estimated. 
for 1929. 


> Statistics of 1918-19. 
4 Figure for 1928. 


¢ Figure 


that fifty years ago the schools of the 
United States were open, on the average, 
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130 days each year. At the same time 
schools in the Southern states were open 
only 75 days a year. Terms have been 
lengthened both in the South and in the 
nation at large. In 1930, however, the 
South was still 20 days (one school month) 
behind the national average. In fact, the 
average for the South in this respect is now 
about twenty years behind that of the 
nation as a whole. One Southern state has 
only just attained the school term which 
was typical of the country as a whole in 
1890. Some of the states have made re- 
markable gains. North Carolina, for in- 
stance, has trebled its average school term 
in fifty years. 

Fig. 2 shows how the length of school 
term in the South and in the nation has 



































Fic. 2. Number of dene schools were in session, 
1880 to 1930. (Averages for United States and 
eight Southern states compared.) 
developed since 1880. The South is stead- 
ily gaining ground and lessening the 
amount by which it lags behind the national 
average. In fifty years it has doubled the 
length of its school term while the nation 
has increased it by only about one third. 
If the present relative rate of progress is 
maintained, the South will catch up with 
the national average in this respect about 
1950. 

However, the present discrepancy in 
school terms is a real handicap. The aver- 
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age child in Mississippi, for example, has 
an opportunity to attend school 33 days 
less each year than the average child in the 
United States as a whole. In an eight- 
year elementary school course this handicap 
mounts up to 264 days, or nearly two 
years of school. The irregularity of at- 
tendance, already noted above, serves 
merely to accentuate this handicap. 

Nor is this a complete statement of the 
educational handicap faced by some South- 
ern children. Individual counties and 
schools fall far below the state average. In 
1928, six Virginia counties offered average 
terms of less than 150 days and one county 
offered only 131 days. In Florida, 37 
counties offered average terms of less than 
150 days and in one county the average 
term was only 77 days. In North Carolina, 
one fourth of the public school children 
were enrolled in schools having terms of 
less than eight months. In Alabama, in 
1928, 85,000 children were in schools offer- 
ing 100 days of schooling or less. In Ten- 
nessee, 15 counties had average school terms 
of less than 150 days and the lowest county 
had schools open for only 113 days. Of the 
46 counties in South Carolina only 11 had 
terms of more than 150 days. Other South- 
ern states show similar conditions. 

The statistics just given are for both 
white and Negro schools; the length of term 
in the latter schools is generally even 
shorter than in those for white children. 
The Negro school term is to-day only 
slightly longer than the national average in 
1880, and in at least two states it is below 
that average. 


(3) How Do Salaries Paid the Teachers of 
Southern Children Compare With 
Those Paid in the United 
States in General? 


Just as the number of days that schools 
are in session indicates the quantity of edu- 
cation offered, the character of the teaching 
done during those days determines the 
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quality of the education offered. No single, 
reliable test of teaching ability has been 
devised. However, it is certain that eco- 
nomic laws operate in the teaching profes- 
sion just as they do elsewhere. The income 
promised by a line of work powerfully 
affects the type of human material willing 
to do that work. This is particularly true 
in an occupation in which the level of com- 
pensation is relatively close to the level of 
bare subsistence. A capable young person 
who can pick and choose what his life 
career will be is not likely to choose a pro- 
fession which promises the barest necessi- 
ties of life. Investigation has repeated]; 
shown that those cities and states with low 
salary schedules have large numbers of 
poorly trained and inexperienced teachers. 

Only a most elementary knowledge of 
human nature is needed to predict that the 
more attractive a position is made the bet- 
ter type of worker can be secured. Any 
one who has had to employ others recog- 
nizes the fundamental truth of this asser- 
tion. 

We have good grounds for assuming. 
therefore, that, other things being equal 
and for large groups, the salary offered wil! 
be a good indicator of the general type of 
worker and the general level of ability. 

In no Southern state do the average sal- 
aries paid teachers even approximately 
approach the national average. In 1930 
none of the eight states included in this 
report paid an average salary as high as 
$900 a year. In the same year the teach- 
ers of the United States as a whole were 
paid an estimated average salary of $1,425. 
No Southern state pays its teachers an 
average annual salary which is more than 
50 per cent. of the average annual earnings 
of all gainfully occupied persons. Table 3 
shows that since 1880 the salaries of teacli- 
ers in the South have remained at about 
one half those paid in the nation as a 
whole. The present salary status of teach- 
ers in the Southern schools is approxi- 
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TABLE 3 
AvERAGE ANNUAL TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 1880-1930 








Average annual teachers’ salaries in 





1930 








United 
States 
Eight South- 
ern states: 
Alabama 79 
Florida 89 
Georgia 
Mississippi 120 
North 
Carolina 
South 
Carolina 91 
Tennessee... 100 
Virginia... 147 
Average of 
average an- 
nual salary 
for eight 
Southern 
states 


$195 $325 


484 $923¢ $386 
518 1,001e 406¢ 
426 792t 307¢ 
291e 860 226 
77 464 950° 515¢ 
464 
494 
546 


1,048 320 


> 


100 153 461 9294 3604 784 





« These increases have been offset to a consider- 
able extent by decrease in the purchasing power 


of the dollar. To find the purchasing power of 
1930 salaries in 1913 dollars, the 1930 salary 
should be reduced three fifths. » Independently 
estimated. ¢ Figure for 1919. 4 Average for six 
¢ Figure for 1929. ‘ Figure for 1928. 


States. 


mately that of teachers in the country as a 
whole in 1919. 

Fig. 3 presents these facts graphically. 
It shows that teachers’ salaries have been 
lifted at a slightly faster rate in the South 
than in the nation as a whole. Yet the 
teachers of the Southern states are paid 
salaries which are steadily falling further 
below national levels. 

Before the South can place teaching on 
an economic foundation justified by its im- 
portance to the welfare of the South and 
the nation, it must radically revise its atti- 
tude towards the work of the teacher. The 
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Fig. 3. Average annual teachers’ salaries, 1880 
to 1930. (Average for United States and eight 
Southern states compared.) 
kind of teaching necessary to train the boys 
and girls of the South for their responsi- 
bilities and opportunities can not be bought 
for a pittance. The task of fitting Ameri- 
ean children to live successfully and hap- 
pily in our changing and complex civiliza- 
tion calls for the best that people of first- 
rate ability and sound training can give 
throughout a lifetime of endeavor. To 
suppose that the welfare of teachers is the 
main issue at stake when salary schedules 
are drafted is to fall into a near-sighted 
fallacy. The primary factor involved in 
the payment of teachers’ salaries is the 
welfare of children. In the long run a state 
gets for its children the level of teaching 
that it is willing to pay for. The extent 
to which the Southern states provide in- 
ferior salary standards for their teachers 
is, roughly, the extent to which Southern 
boys and girls receive inferior educational 
opportunities. 


III. Looxtne To THE FUTURE 


Three factors have been used to compare 
the educational progress of the South with 
that of the United States as a whole. The 
factors selected are all highly indicative of 
an effective public-school system or the lack 
of it. However, if other factors had been 
used, the conclusions would be approxi- 
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mately the same as those already reached. 
Whether we compare the value of school 
property, the extent of school libraries, the 
per cent. that enrolment is of the school 
census, the per cent. of pupils in high 
school, the facilities for educating children 
of kindergarten and preschool age, the 
training and experience of teachers or the 
qualifications of supervisory and adminis- 
trative officers, the same general conclusion 
is reached. 

For fifty years, at least, the Southern 
states have been gradually building up 
their educational programs. Slowly and 
with real difficulty and sacrifice they have 
brought these programs toward a position 
of parity with the rest of the nation. Even 
now they are twenty years behind in the 
length of the school term, nine years behind 
in regularity of attendance, eleven years 
behind in the salaries paid to teachers. It 
is useless to dwell on these discrepancies 
merely for the sake of emphasizing the 
disadvantages suffered by the Southern 
children. The all-important thing to note 
is that the South is now for the first time 
in half a century in a position where it 
may hope within a comparatively few years 
to meet national averages for educational 
effectiveness. 

Industrially and socially, as well as edu- 
eationally, the South stands on the thresh- 
old of a new era. Although its economic 
life is still predominantly agricultural, its 
industrial resources are expanding at a 
double-quick tempo. Difficult and impera- 
tive problems follow in the track of this 
industrial expansion. The adjustment of 
Southern agriculture to changed economic 
conditions, the salvaging of cultural life in 
an era of material development, the adapta- 
tion of public-revenue systems to an indus- 
trial order, the position of the Negro 
worker in Southern industry—these are a 
few of the problems which demand atten- 
tion. Such issues as these will never be 
satisfactorily solved by an ignorant or 
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semi-educated population. Under these 
trying conditions of adjustment, the South 
needs not merely good schools but very 
good schools. 

Before the Southern states can attain an 
equivalent educational position with the 
rest of the country they will evidently 
need to face certain complex issues. The 
scope of this report permits no more than 
merely a listing of a few of these. In the 
first place, the whole scheme of state taxa- 
tion needs careful study and revision, gen- 
erally in the direction of lifting the tax on 
real property to other bases more able to 
carry the increasing need for public rey- 
enues. School officials should prepare 
themselves to take an intelligent and help- 
ful part in this program. A second prob- 
lem involves the continuous and effective 
interpretation of the schools to the sup- 
porting public. Some Southern states 
have been pioneers in this field and those 
states which have in the past few years 
most actively sponsored school publicity 
programs are those which are to-day most 
securely entrenched against the _ short- 
sighted ‘‘economy’’ programs of profes- 
sional tax-reductionists. Finally, the 
Southern states, in common with the rest 
of the nation, must face the whole question 
of additional federal aid for education. 
Whatever individual attitudes may be on 
this whole problem, the fact remains that 
the South has relatively many children and 
relatively little available funds to educate 
them. 

The task of building an effective educa- 
tional system under unfavorable economic 
conditions has faced other societies in the 
past and has been successfully met by 
them. Perhaps the latest and certainly 
one of the most striking illustrations of edu- 
cational advancement in the face of great 
difficulties is the passage of the Fisher Act 
in Great Britain during the most trying 
year of the World War. This law em- 
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bodies important expansions in the English 
educational program; yet it was passed 
during a time of the most severe economic 
stress. When this bill was under consid- 
eration in Parliament its opponents de- 
manded that educational advance be de- 
layed until the end of the war. These 
opponents urged that the country must 
economize and that the extension of edu- 
cation ought not to be considered at that 
time. The reply of Mr. Fisher to this op- 
position is one of the most courageous 
statements in the history of education. It 
might well be adopted by the Southern 
states in the present year of educational 
crisis. 

We are only just beginning to realize 
that the capital of a country does not con- 
sist in cash or paper, but in the brains and 
bodies of the people who inhabit it. 

Economy is in the air. We are told to 
economize in our expenditure and in our 
foodstuffs. I suggest that we should econo- 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

DENVER will be the scene of the fourth bien- 
nial convention of the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations from July 27 to August 
2. Present indications are said to point to an 
attendance that will run well into the thou- 
sands. The homeward trek of teachers attend- 
ing the National Education Association con- 
vention at Los Angeles will be interrupted at 
Denver by this second great convention of the 
summer. 

“We are bringing five hundred Georgia teach- 
ers to the Los Angeles convention,” said Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, president of the National 
Edueation Association, at the Detroit meeting. 
“And all five hundred are coming home by way 
of Denver and the World Federation. The 
World Federation of Education Associations 
came into existence in San Francisco in 1923 
at the time of the summer convention of the 
National Education Association at Oakland. 
Hearing rumors of the plan to effect world 
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mize in the human capital of the country, 
our most precious possession, which we 
have too long suffered to run to waste. 

I fully realize the difficulties of agricul- 
ture and of industry and am not anxious to 
perplex the business calculations either of 
those who employ or of those who are em- 
ployed, but I hope that Parliament may see 
its way at an early date to assent to a 
measure which will give effect to the gen- 
eral principles which I have endeavored to 
describe, so that the foundation may be 
laid for a fabric of national education 
worthy of the genius and heroism of our 
people. 

It remains to be seen whether the legis- 
latures of the South, facing in 1931 eco- 
nomic conditions similar to those faced by 
England’s Parliament in 1918, will give a 
similar answer to those who would use the 
present temporary depression as an excuse 
for retarding the greatly needed develop- 
ment of public education. 





concord through education, thousands of Na- 
tional Education Association delegates con- 
cluded their deliberations at Oakland and 
ferried across the bay to learn just what was 
going on in San Francisco. And foreign edu- 
eators who had rather skeptically answered the 
American invitation to join in making pre- 
liminary plans for the association were heard 
to comment, “This is an international confer- 
ence after all.” 

Out of this beginning grew the first biennial 
convention at Edinburgh in 1925. Three thou- 
sand educators were in attendance. From Edin- 
burgh to Toronto in 1927 were eight thousand 
convention guests registered; from Toronto to 
Geneva in 1929, where three thousand delegates 
representing fifty-three nations joined in the 
deliberations; from Geneva to Denver in 1931, 
where an attendance between five and ten thou- 
sand is expected. 

The organization of the association into inter- 
national committees is, however, a story of effort 
in attaining the following objectives: “Friend- 
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ship, justice and good will among the nations 
of the world,” “Tolerance of the rights of all 
nations,” “Appreciation of the value of the 
inherited gifts of nations and races.” 

Toward these ends committees are at work 
throughout the world at all levels of public 
and private school organizations. This work 
was organized on the plan of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, who at the 1925 convention was 
awarded the Herman prize of $25,000 for the 
best plan “caleulated to produce world under- 
standing and cooperation through understand- 
ing.” 

The association includes the following depart- 
mental organizations: the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, health education, educational crafts, 
preparation of teachers, international aspects 
of library service, education and the press, 
rural life and rural education, pre-school and 
kindergarten, elementary education, secondary 
education, the international aspect of colleges 
and universities. An exhibit of the work of 
school children of the various nations repre- 
sented will be held in conjunction with the 
convention. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, is 
president of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, and Dr. Charles H. Williams, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, is 
secretary. The list of committee chairmen in- 
cludes the names of educators known throughout 
the world. 


EDUCATION IN SAN QUENTIN PRISON 

AccorpING to a United Press dispatch from 
Sacramento, California, an experiment in con- 
vict education, whereby prisoners are paroled 
to state colleges, or universities, to obtain their 
degrees, is being worked out with inmates of 
San Quentin State Prison. 

The plan was evolved by Dr. Vierling Ker- 
sey, state superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
and Dr. H. A. Shuder, educational director at 
San Quentin. 

Of more than 5,000 prisoners at San Quen- 
tin, approximately 3,000 are enrolled in various 
educational classes. This represents an in- 
crease of 361 per cent. in the last ten months. 

Some of the recent accomplishments as a di- 
rect result of the prison education program 
follow: 
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(1) Extending the length of the day from 
9 P. M. to 9:30 P. M., giving one half hour more 
‘‘lights’’ for study. 

(2) Regular credit offered for extension work. 
The University of California has agreed to have 
paroled to it picked men who will do their parole 
at the same time they are qualifying for degrees. 

(3) A plan has been arranged whereby persons 
interested in teaching fellow inmates are to be 
graded and licensed as teachers by the State De 
partment of Education, in order that the instruc- 
tion offered may be up to the regular standard. 

(4) The matter of responsibility and respect 
coming from a proper social grouping of those 
men in the prison who come for instruction has 
come to be one of the best deterrents of the crimi- 
nal attitude that has been discovered. To this end, 
a system of grading and grouping is rapidly being 
perfected. 


Educational activities are divided as follows: 


Elementary—Consisting of seven graded groups, 
covering studies from primary instruction for il- 
literates to subjects generally included in the sec- 
ond year of high school. 

Commercial—Covering subjects such as Spanish, 
French, German, advanced English, general his 
tory, philosophy, foreign trade and economic geog 
raphy. 

V ocational—Classes in practical farming, dairy 
farming, vegetable and truck gardening with mar- 
keting, ete. 


The University of California offers its exten- 
sion courses to inmates without charge. With 
the exception of two courses in Spanish, all 
university extension papers are graded by uni- 
versity instructors. Approximately 50 per 
cent. of the women in the women’s prison are 
carrying on studies in the educational depart- 
ment. 


THE PROPOSED PLAYGROUND 
CENTER IN CENTRAL PARK, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. JonN WatKerR Harrineton contributes 
to the New York Herald-Tribune an account of 
the proposed playground in Central Park. He 
writes in part: With the adoption of the final 
plan, the work of converting the lower reser- 
voir in Central Park into a recreation center, 
will proceed steadily, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by Park Commissioner 
Herrick. The landscape architect, J. W. Bur- 
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gevin, who has just returned from an inspec- 
tion of tree nurseries, stated that this spring 
also would see many improvements in the park 
proper. 

The plan for the conversion of the reservoir 
combines the features of the one offered by the 
New York City chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects and that of the 
Park Department’s experts. The accepted 
scheme features the Great Lawn, as advocated 
by the American Society’s chapter, and em- 
phasizes the play facilities for children. 

Thirty-five acres are included in the develop- 
ment. The tract to be treated, as the walls of 
the lower reservoir are obliterated, extends 
from the transverse road at Seventy-ninth 
Street to that at Eighty-sixth Street, and prac- 
tically to the borders of the east and west 
drives. 

Starting at the southern end, the observer of 
the completed project first will come upon a 
shallow lake 600 feet long and 200 feet wide, 
with its banks dotted with shrubs and small 
plants, and with winding walks around it. The 
shores will slope gradually ten or twelve feet 
upward to the great lawn, elliptical in form, 
1,300 feet long and 700 feet wide. 

Mr. Harrington states that the great lawn, 
entirely surrounded by walks, will have the best 
and hardiest grass available, as it is intended 
as a place for fétes and games on occasions. 
It will not be always open to the public, but 
when the weather and seasons permit will be 
open several times a month. May Day fes- 
tivals, June walks, sports, drills and mass cal- 
isthenie exercises can be arranged on the sward 
possibly twice a week at the busiest times. It 
would be possible, according to Mr. Burgevin, 
the landseape architect, to accommodate 25,000 
to 30,000 children at once on this vast sodded 
concourse. There will be a few trees and 
shrubs about the borders of the great lawn to 
keep it from having too flat an appearance. 

For real romping, Mr. Harrington says that 
the children will be permitted to use two 
smaller playgrounds at the northeastern and 
northwestern corner of this area. The ground 
is to be prepared for rough and tumble play, 
covered with a composition as soft and dustless 
and free from grit as possible. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
RADIO IN EDUCATION 


THE director-general of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, Sir John C. W. Reith, 
will be in the United States during the month 
of May, to attend the first annual assembly of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation, of which Mr. Levering Tyson is 
director. The assembly will be held in New 
York at the New School for Social Research on 
May 21, 22 and 23. Sir John, who has directed 
the British Broadeasting Corporation since its 
founding, will deliver an address on “What 
Europe’s Experience in Educational Broadcast- 
ing ean Offer to America.” 

England has been the leader in the develop- 
ment of this phase of the subject and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has always 
stressed the importance and necessity for in- 
eluding this type of broadcast in its complete 
program. America can not, however, take Eu- 
ropean methods and apply them without change. 

In England and on the continent a license 
system is in effect pretty generally, and broad- 
casting is controlled by government. The Brit- 
ish Broadeasting Corporation is a government 
monopoly which derives its chief support from 
license fees. There is no advertising over the 
radio. In the United States the advertiser is 
the sole support of the broadcasting industry. 

Others who will address the assembly are Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; 
General Charles McK. Saltzman, chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission; Henry A. 
Bellows, vice-president, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Professor James T. Shotwell, Columbia 
University; Dr. A. N. Goldsmith, vice-president 
of the Radio Corporation of America; Miss 
Belle Sherwin, National League of Women 
Voters; Professor W. C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege and the American School of the Air; Dr. 
R. A. Millikan, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, president of the council. 

Funds for the basie organization and main- 
tenance of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education for a minimum period of 
three years have been assured by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. The central office of the 
council in New York City will act as a clearing- 
house of information about educational broad- 
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casting as facts become available. The council 
has been assured of the close cooperation not 
only of educational institutions and organiza- 
tions, but of the broadeasting industry through 
the national chain systems and through the 
efforts of Soth the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company and the Columbia 


individual stations. 


Broadeasting System have representatives in 
the active membership of the council. 

Mr. Tyson calls attention to three distinct 
aspects of educational broadeasting: “First, to 
develop sound programs and to bring them to 
the microphone; Second, to broadcast them; 
Third, to measure the reception and effective- 
ness of instruction. The United States Office 
of Education has indicated a definite interest 
in the last aspect, and is endeavoring to stimu- 
late research agencies to measure instruction 
over the radio as compared with other educa- 
tional devices. It is also attempting, by means 
of a special unit recommended by the Advisory 
Committee on Education by Radio, to continue 
the assembly of pertinent information on edu- 
cational broadeasting for dissemination to in- 
terested parties throughout the country. The 
commercial companies and college stations seem 
to be concerned chiefly with the second aspect. 
The college stations are interested only in edu- 
cational programs which they originate. No 
one has as yet dealt satisfactorily with the first 
aspect. The council expects not only to collect 
and study programs regardless of their source, 
but also to devise means for more effective pro- 
grams and to compare progress in education 
by radio in this country with educational broad- 
casting abroad. Committees, functional in char- 
acter and representing subjects which admit of 
presentation by radio, will undertake to have 
programs of high quality in such subjects de- 
vised by qualified people. There are in process 
of organization Functional Committees in the 
following subjects: agriculture, art, astronomy, 
chemistry, drama and the theater, economics, 
engineering, geography, geology, history, home 
economics, international relations, labor, lan- 
guages, French, German, Italian, Spanish, li- 
brary cooperation, mathematics, medicine, mu- 
seum cooperation, parent education and child 
study, philosophy, physics, political science, 
psychology, public health, rural education, 
science. 
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Members of these committees are being en- 
listed from all parts of the country. The com- 
mittees will be small enough to permit concrete 
action and large enough to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the best thought in a particular 
field. Eventually, in certain geographical areas, 
local councils will be formed to represent the 
national organization and to accomplish in those 
localities whatever the National Council at- 
tempts throughout the country. At least one 
qualified person in each state, on appointment 
from the council, will be assigned to analyze 
and interpret broadcasting as a whole as con- 
ducted in that state and will report to the 
council at regular intervals on broadcasting con- 
ditions which affect the development of educa- 
tion by radio. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CON- 
TROL OF STATE EDUCATION 
IN WISCONSIN 

SWEEPING changes in the control of all state 
educational institutions from the University of 
Wisconsin to the graded schools are proposed 
in bills now before the Wisconsin Legislature. 
They form a program sponsored by the interim 
legislative committee on education and are said 
to have the support of some of the most influ- 
ential members of the legislature, both pro- 
gressive and conservative. Just where Gov- 
ernor La Follette stands on the program is not 
known. He is expected to send a special mes- 
sage to the legislature outlining his position. 

As reported by Edward T. Kaveny, in spe- 
cial correspondence to the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
the program would abolish the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin, the board of 
normal school regents, the board of vocational 
education, the board of trustees of Stout Insti- 
tute, the Wisconsin Mining School Board, the 
Free Library Commission, the Geological and 
Natural History Survey, and the advisory 
council of the Psychiatrie Institute. 

In place of these educational boards and 
commissions there is created, as one of the de- 
partments of state, a central board of education 
composed of fifteen members. This board is 
given large powers. 

Two bills have been introduced to create the 
new board and to abolish the old system. The 
senate bill is sponsored by Senator E. J. 
Roethe, and the assembly bill by Assemblyman 
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J. D. Millar. In addition, Senator Duncan has 
introduced a resolution proposing adoption of 
a constitutional amendment abolishing the office 
of state superintendent of schools, now held by 
John Callahan, and vesting supervision of pub- 
lie instruction in such officers as the legislature 
shall designate by statute. 

The Roethe-Millar bill provides that the cen- 
tral board of education shall be appointed by 
the governor and confirmed by the senate. Two 
of its members must be farmers, two employers 
and two employees. 

The fifteen members, after the board is or- 
ganized, are to serve for six years and to re- 
ceive as compensation $10 for each day of 
actual business, together with actual expenses. 

The chief executive officer of the department 
is to be known as the commissioner of educa- 
tion. Until such time as the constitution is 
amended to provide for a non-elective state su- 
perintendent of schools, the state superinten- 
dent is to act as commissioner of education. 


AWARD FOR EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Kappa Dewta Pi, an honor society in educa- 
tion, announces its Research Study Series with 
a biennial award of one thousand dollars for 
the study adjudged most meritorious in a given 
field. The award for 1931-1932 will be given 
for the best report of research dealing with 
“The Measurement of Efficiency in Teaching.” 
The following conditions govern the partici- 
pants and those making the award: 


(1) No single method of investigation is speci- 
fied. The research may be experimental, sta- 
tistical or philosophical in character. The per- 
tinency of the method to the phase of the problem 
studied will be considered in judging the reports. 

(2) The basic criteria in judging the worth of 
a report will be its contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the problem, the validity of the techniques 
employed, and the organization and literary merits 
of the report. 

(3) The reports submitted in competition will 
be judged first by the Executive Council of Kappa 
Delta Pi. The three, four or five reports (de- 
pending upon the total number received) ad- 
judged to be best will then be submitted to a com- 
mittee of members of the Laureate Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi and consulting specialists, who 
will select the winning report. The Laureate 
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Chapter members are John Dewey, F. P. Graves, 
Helen T. Woolley, E. A. Park, E. L. Thorndike, 
W. W. Charters, Charles H. Judd, E. P. Cubber- 
ley, J. E. Russell, F. W. Ballou, Susan M. Dorsey, 
L. M. Terman, E. A. Alderman, P. H. Hanus, Sir 
John Adams, Paul Monroe, Henry Suzzallo, W. C. 
Bagley, Lotus D. Coffman, Payson Smith and W. 
H. Kilpatrick. 

(4) The report which receives the award will 
become the property of the society, and will be 
published by the society in a monograph series 
complementing the present Kappa Delta Pi Lee- 
tureship Series. The society may publish in the 
monograph series or, in abridged form, in the 
Kadelpian Review, meritorious reports submitted 
in the competition which are not awarded a prize. 
Such publication would be without expense to the 
author. 

(5) The society reserves the right to reject all 
reports if in its judgment none is sufficiently 
worthy of an award, and to divide the award be- 
tween two contestants in the event that two re- 
ports have apparently equal merit. 

(6) The competition is open to any one, any- 
where—but all reports submitted must be in the 
English language. 

(7) Manuscripts submitted for the 1931-1932 
award should be in the hands of the recorder 
treasurer of the society on or before September 
1, 1932. Announcement of the award will be 
made at the annual dinner of the society in Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 


Further information may be obtained from 
E. I. F. Williams, recorder-treasurer, Executive 
Council of Kappa Delta Pi, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


THE DIVISION OF SOCIOLOGY AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THe Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that a 
division of sociology has been organized at 
Harvard University and will be opened next 
fall. Much of the work in the division will be 
new, but it will also include a good deal hitherto 
carried on in other divisions and departments. 
The existing department of sociology and social 
ethies will be absorbed in the new division. 

Certain members of the faculty will devote 
their whole time to the work of the division, 
and others will divide their work between it and 
other departments of which they are members. 
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In the former class are Professor Richard C. 
Cabot and Professor James Ford, now of the 
department of social ethics. 

Those who will divide their time between two 
departments include: Professors E. F. Gay, 
T. N. Carver and J. D. Black, of the depart- 
ment of economics; Professor E. B. Wilson, 
of the School of Public Health; Professor A. 
M. Schlesinger, of the department of history; 
Professor A. M. Tozzer and Mr. W. D. 
Warner, of the department of anthropology; 
Professor W. M. Wheeler, of the Bussey In- 
stitution of Biological Research, and Professor 
G. W. Allport, of the department of psychology. 
Two other members of faculty rank will be Dr. 
Carl S. Joslyn and Dr. Taleott Parsons, both of 
whom have been working in the tutorial field 
of concentration in sociology and social ethics. 
In addition, Dr. P. J. W. Pigors, now of the 
department of social ethics, will be a member 
of the tutorial staff. 

The division will not offer formal courses in 
its own specialty for graduate students. Except 
for a general seminary in sociology, the main 
work of graduate students will be carried on in 
research. 

The courses offered by the new division will 
include: “Contemporary Sociological Theories,” 
by Professor Sorokin, Dr. Joslyn and Dr. Par- 
sons; “Human Relations,” by Professor Cabot; 
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“Social Evolution and Progress,” by Professor 
Carver; “Social Organization and Structure,” 
and “Social Dynamies,” in alternate years, by 
Professor Sorokin; a composite course in “So- 
cial Institutions,” by different members of the 
faculty, with the organization in charge of Dr. 
Parsons; “Social Pathology and Social Policy” 
and “Urban Sociology,” by Professor James 
Ford; “Quantitative Problems of Population” 
(at the School of Public Health), by Professor 
Wilson, and a composite half-course in “Quali- 
tative Problems of Population,” by various lec- 
turers, with the organization in charge of Dr. 
Joslyn; a half-course in the “Sociology of the 
Family,” by Mr. Warner, one in the “Ethics 
of the Family” (in 1932-33) by Professor 
Cabot; “Animal Sociology,” by Professor 
Wheeler and others; “The Study of Character,” 
by Professor Cabot; “Experimental Sociology” 
(in 1932-33), by Professor Sorokin, and “So- 
cial Psychology,” by Professor Allport. The 
composite courses, in “Social Institutions,” 
“Qualitative Problems of Population” and 
“Animal Sociology,” are new. 

Dr. P. A. Sorokin, professor of sociology, 
will be chairman of the new division. He went 
to Harvard University this year from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He was formerly pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of St. 
Petersburg. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue doctorate of laws was conferred by the 
University of California on Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
on the oceasion of the sixty-third Charter Day 
ceremonies at which Dr. Butler made the prin- 
cipal address. 


GoveRNOR FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, of New 
York, will deliver the baccalaureate address at 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia. On 
this occasion the doctorate of laws will be con- 
ferred on him in recognition of his “high 
achievements in statesmanship, economics and 
philanthropy.” 


Tre degree of doctor of science will be con- 
ferred by the Georgia School of Technology on 
Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim “in recognition of 
his high standing in the scientific engineering 


and aeronautical fields.” The occasion of the 
conferring of the degree will be the formal 
dedication at commencement on June 6 of the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronauties. 


Proressor Georce R. Noyes, head of the de- 
partment of Slav languages at the University 
of California, and Professor Eric P. Kelly, 
professor of journalism at Dartmouth College, 
were among the recipients of medals at the re- 
cent celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Wilno, in Po- 
land. These medals were awarded “to scholars 
and to friends of the university of other lands.” 


A reception in honor of Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes, chancellor of the Hebrew University 
in Palestine, was given on April 5 at Temple 
Emanu-El Community House, New York City, 
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by Judge Irving Lehman, of the Court of Ap- 
peals. At the same time Felix M. Warburg, 
chairman of the American advisory committee 
of the Hebrew University, announced that in 
honor of Dr. Magnes’s fiftieth birthday on 
April 4 an annual prize of $100 for an essay 
dealing with Arab-Jewish relations had been 
founded. 


Dr. Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, now lecturing at Harvard 
University, was recently the guest of a group 
of Chinese in Boston who wished to honor him 
for his services to what they termed the 
“Chinese Renaissance.” 


Dr. Marion Taupot, dean and professor 
emeritus of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed president of Constantinople Woman’s 
College to serve for the year 1931-32. 


Dr. ARNOLD E. Loox, since 1927 professor 
of Biblical literature at Springfield College, 
has accepted the position of president of Ellis 
Junior College, Philadelphia. He will take up 
his work there in the fall. 


Dr. RatpH Burns has been elected dean of 
Atlanta-Southern Business College to succeed 
the late Dr. Thomas P. Hinman. 


THE resignations have been announced of Dr. 
John L. Bureham, for the past ten years execu- 
tive vice-president of the College of the Pacific, 
and of Dr. A. C. Bane, vice-president of the 
board of directors. 


Dr. W. G. Carr, assistant director of the 
division of research of the National Education 
Association, has been made director, beginning 
June 1. Dr. Carr succeeds Dr. John K. Nor- 
ton, whose resignation to accept a professorship 
on the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was recently accepted by the execu- 
tive committee. 


Dr. Freperick J. Keuiy, professor of higher 
education at the University of Chieago, has re- 
cently been appointed chief of the section of 
colleges and professional schools in the United 
States Office of Education. Dr. Kelly succeeds 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, now professor of school 
administration at Ohio State University. 


Evcene H. Byrne, professor of history and 
chairman of the course in humanities at the 
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University of Wisconsin, has accepted the posi- 
tion of chairman of the department of history 
at Barnard College, Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor Byrne will also give a course in the social 
and economic history of the Middle Ages in the 
graduate school at Columbia University. 


Aveust Vo.timer, chief of the Berkeley 
Police Department, will become professor of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia on July 1. His work will be concerned 
mainly with the bureau of public administra- 
tion and research in criminology. Mr. Vollmer 
has been called to reorganize the police depart- 
ments of many cities, including Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and Havana, Cuba. He has been a consultant 
for the police departments of other cities, in- 
eluding Chicago. For the past two years he 
has served on the staff of the University of 
Chieago, working there for two quarters each 
year. 


Proressor CLARENCE G. Lowe, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Gennadius Library of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


Mr. W. A. Krvxcam, formerly connected with 
the New York State Department of Education, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Montpelier, Vermont, succeeding Mr. 8. O. 
Hutehinson, who has retired after a service of 
nineteen years as head of the schools. 


Water W. Borpen, superintendent of South 
Bend, Indiana, city schools for twelve years 
and a member of the State Board of Education, 
resigned on March 27 rather than accept a one 
year renewal contract after the board of edu- 
cation had criticized him for permitting the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to con- 
duct essay contests in the lower grades on anti- 
liquor subjects. 


Members of the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the administrative policies of Dr. 
Simon 8S. Baker, president of Washington and 
Jefferson College, are Messrs. W. A. McElvaine, 
M. W. Ackerson, Lee D. Hemingway, W. H. 
Davis and John MacKennedy, members of the 
board of trustees. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that Dr. 
E. D. MeDougall, professor of the Bible at 
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Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee, a 
Presbyterian college, was dropped from the 
faculty on March 30 over the protest of eleven 
members of the Memphis Presbyterian Pastors 
Association. The college executive committee 
announced that it had chosen Dr. Robert Frank- 
lin Davidson, of Hiram College, Ohio, to sueceed 
Dr. MeDougall. It is said that Dr. McDougall 
was the only present faculty member who de- 
clined to support President Charles E. Diehl 
when. members of the Pastors’ Association 
charged the president with heresy. 


Dr. Witt Grant CHAMBERS, dean of the 
School of Education at Pennsylvania State 
College, was elected president of Kappa Phi 
Kappa, national professional education frater- 
nity, at its sixth general assembly, held in the 
Hotel Onandaga, Syracuse, New York, on 
March 26, 27 and 28. Other national officers 
elected were: Vice-president, Dr. Orlie G. 
Clem, professor of education in Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Historian, Professor G. Waldo Dun- 
nington, of the department of German at 
Principia Junior College, St. Louis; Treasurer, 
Dr. Frederick G. Henke, professor, of philoso- 
phy in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary, Dr. Arthur Davis Wright, 
professor of education in Dartmouth College 
and Birmingham-Southern College. The prin- 
cipal address at the assembly was given by 
Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the topic “Opportuni- 
ties for Leadership in the Profession of Edu- 
cation.” The officers elected are for the bien- 
nium 1931-1933. 


Proressor Epwarp C. Armstrone, of 
Princeton University, was recently reelected 
chairman of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
chairman, Professor William A. Hammond, Li- 
brary of Congress; Secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor William E. Lingelbachk, University of 
Pennsylvania; Executive Committee, Professor 
Lynn Thorndike, Columbia University, and 
Professor John C. Rolfe, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


At the Boston meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, Professor Atlee 
Perey, of Boston University, was elected presi- 
dent and Miss Cora B. True, vice-president. 
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New York City was chosen as the place of 
meeting for the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion. 


Dean RaymMonp Watters, of Swarthmore 
College, recently inspected colleges in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Ohio on behalf of the As- 
sociation of American Universities. 


PRESIDENT JOHN THOMAS Mary, of Grinnell 
College, died on April 1 at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

Mrs. Stevenson BurRKE, president since 
1904 of the Cleveland School of Art, died on 
April 3, at the age of eighty-nine years. 


Dr. Frank SMALLEY, for many years pro- 
fessor of Latin at Syracuse University, died on 
April 3 at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Smalley had served as department head, college 
dean and twice as acting chancellor. On his 
retirement in 1917 he was made vice-chancellor 
emeritus. 


Dr. ANNA E. BrooMatu, for many years pro- 
fessor of medicine in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, has died in her eighty- 
fifth year. 

Dr. AtBert Paut Weiss, professor of psy- 
chology at the Ohio State University, died on 
April 3. He was fifty-one years old. 


Dr. James Hosmer Penniman, for many 
years in charge of the lower school of the 
De Lancey School at Philadelphia, a brother 
of Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died on April 6. Dr. 
Penniman was seventy-one years of age. 


The School Board Journal reports that Dr. 
W. H. Samuel, oldest surviving principal of 
schools of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, died on 
March 1. Dr. Samuel, who was ninety-four 
years of age, retired in 1916, after completing 
forty-eight years of service in the schools. 


For the sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Education Association meeting at Los 
Angeles from June 27 to July 4, 1931, a pro- 
gram is being prepared with special emphasis 
upon the topic, “Improvement of Educational 
Opportunities for Rural Children.” President 
Sutton has extended a special invitation to 
every county superintendent in the nation to 
attend this convention, and to plan to have his 
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county represented in addition by one class- 
room teacher from the rural schools. This in- 
yitation, issued after extensive travel through- 
out the United States in which President Sut- 
ton has been organizing groups of teachers and 
patrons of the schools for more enthusiastic 
service in agricultural communities, has been 
widely accepted. 


Tue installation of Dr. David Allan Robert- 
son as president of Goucher College will take 
place at 2 o’clock on Friday afternoon, April 
24, in the Lyrie Theater, Baltimore. At that 
time addresses will be made by Dr. Robertson 
and by Dr. Winifred Clara Cullis, professor of 
physiology of the University of London and 
president of the International Federation of 
University Women, and by Dr. Robert Andrews 
Millikan, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, a former teacher of President Robert- 
son. At the same time honorary degrees will 
be conferred on a number of distinguished per- 
sons. A dinner in honor of President and 
Mrs. Robertson will be given by the trustees 
and faeulty at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on the 
same evening. Invitations issued include a list 
of the members of the committee on inaugura- 
tion: representatives of the community, the 
alumnae, students, faculty and __ trustees. 
Among distinguished residents of Maryland 
and Baltimore on the committee are Governor 
Albert Cabell Ritchie, Senators Millard E. 
Tydings and Phillips Lee Goldsborough and 
Mayor Broening. Representatives of education 
include President Joseph Sweetman Ames, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and former 
President Frank Johnson Goodnow; President 
Raymond Allen Pearson, of the University of 
Maryland; Dr. David Emrich Weglein, super- 
intendent of the publie schools of Baltimore, 
and Mr. Albert Samuel Cook, superintendent 
of public instruction for Maryland. 


Leaves of absence from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are as follows: For the 
Spring Session, 1930-31: Professor Gerald S. 
Craig, Professor Charles C. Tillinghast. For 
the Academic Year, 1931-32: Professor Ger- 
trude K. Colby, Professor Daniel H. Kulp II. 
For the Winter Session, 1931-32: Professor 
Carter Alexander, Professor Elijah W. Bagster- 
Collins, Professor Laura I. Baldt, Professor 
Elizabeth C. Burgess, Professor Harry D. Kit- 
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son, Professor Annie E. Moore, Professor Har- 
old O. Rugg, Professor Thomas D. Wood, Dr. 
Ella Woodyard. For the Spring Session, 1931- 
32: Professor William C. Bagley, Professor 
Frederick G. Bonser, Professor Adelaide T. 
Case, Professor Bess V. Cunningham, Professor 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Professor Mary §S. 
Rose, Professor Henry A. Ruger, Professor 
Percival M. Symonds, Professor Clifford B. 
Upton, Professor Goodwin Watson. 


THREE groups of American economists will 
visit Europe next summer under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The first group, which will visit the 
British Isles, will include Dean Arthur B. 
Adams, of the College of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; Professor Maleolm M. Wil- 
ley, of the University of Minnesota, and Pro- 
fessor Edwin E. Witts, of the University of 
Wisconsin. The second group will visit Central 
Europe. They are Professor Walter R. Sharp, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Professor 
George W. Stocking, of the University of 
Texas, and Dr. James F. Zimmerman, president 
of the University of New Mexico. The third 
group, which will visit southeastern Europe, 
will include Professor William M. Duffus, of 
the College of Commerce and Administration, 
of Ohio State University; Professor Sidney L. 
Miller, of the University of Iowa, and Dean 
W. L. Wanlass, of the College of Agriculture, 
Logan, Utah. 

Lecturers at the summer session of Syracuse 
University include Dr. Ruth Andrus, director of 
child development and parental education, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; Dr. Adelaide 
Ayer, director of training, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee; Mr. W. W. Beatty, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bronxville, New York; Dr. 
S. D. Deren, psychiatrist, Syracuse State 
School; Mr. B. P. Fowler, head master, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, president 
of the Progressive Education Association; Dr. 
Edna Lotz, professor of education in the Co- 
lumbus Normal School, Columbus, Ohio. Spe- 
cial lecturers include Mr. G. C. Alverson, super- 
intendent of schools, Syracuse; Mr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for elementary 
education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment; Mr. Eugene R. Smith, head master, 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
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Massachusetts; Mr. Lewis Wilson, assistant 
commissioner for vocational and extension edu- 
cation, New York State Education Department ; 
Mr. Elliot Dunlap Smith, Yale University, and 
Mr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., secretary of Indian 
Affairs. 

THe University of Wisconsin was recently 
made the beneficiary of $20,000 in the will of 
the late Mrs. Janet Van Hise, widow of Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Van Hise, who formerly was 
president of the university and previously pro- 
fessor of geology. The money will provide a 
research fellowship in the field of geology. 


Mr. Gustav OBERLAENDER, retired manufac- 
turer of Reading, Pennsylvania, has placed an 
endowment trust of $1,000,000 with the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Incorporated, to 
further that organization’s development of cul- 
tural relations between the United States and 
Germany. The money will be distributed over 
a period of twenty-five years among mature 
persons who would like to study in Germany, 
are interested in international affairs, and are 
qualified to interpret their findings to the 
American people. The Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed to administer the fund, of which Mr. 
Oberlaender will be the head, is composed of 
Carl W. Ackerman, director of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism of Columbia University; 
Dr. Haven Emerson, also of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Foundation, and Wilbur 
K. Thomas, of Philadelphia, director of the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. Hon- 
orary members include Ferdinand Thun and 
Henry Janssen, of Reading, former partners 
of Mr. Oberlaender; Alanson B. Houghton, 
former ambassador to Germany; Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, direetor of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and James Speyer. Jacob 
Gould Schurman is honorary president. 


THE summer quarter at the University of 
Chicago this year will be ten weeks instead of 
twelve as in the past. The shortening of the 
quarter was decided upon because the longer 
period was inconvenient for many teachers who 
wished to attend classes during the summer. It 
began before many schools had dismissed 
classes and finished after the time many 
teachers had to leave to resume their work. 
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The shorter quarter will enable many of those 
in public educational systems, such as Chicago, 
to have time to take a full course. This year 
the quarter will open on June 22, and the first 
term will end on July 24. The second term 
starts on July 27 and ends on August 28. A 
full schedule of courses will be offered in all 
divisions and the professional schools. The 
summer quarter faculty of the four divisions 
includes 105 resident professors, 32 visiting 
professors; 52 resident associate professors, 
and 11 visiting associates; 59 resident members 
of the faculty with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor and 11 visitors of the same rank, as well 
as a large number of instructors. 


Tue University Nursery School at Western 
Reserve University has been established under 
the direction of the School of Education to 
serve as a center of research and education for 
all university agencies related to child welfare. 
The children pay tuition of $250 a year. Per- 
manent residence in Cleveland is desired as an 
admission qualification, to permit the accumula- 
tion of records of growth over the period from 
birth to maturity. The Brush Foundation, un- 
der the direction of the head of the department 
of anatomy of the university, is using this 
group for research on its problem: “What is a 
well-born child?” The department of pediatrics 
supplies the direction of the health program 
and sends its medical students for observation. 
The School for Nursing is using the school to 
develop in its students experience with normal 
children so that nurses may bring a larger sym- 
pathy and understanding to the care of the sick 
child. Students from the School of Applied 
Social Sciences are working similarly on case 
records of normal as well as problem cases. 
The undergraduate students use the school for 
observation and practice through the depart- 
ments of psychology, household administration 
and teacher preparation. The parents, learn- 
ing through meetings and individual conference, 
are actively engaged in adult education on the 
frontier of research. It is the function of the 
School of Education to coordinate the various 
efforts and provide a well-balanced experience 
for the children. The nursery school was made 
possible by a grant from the Spelman Me 
morial. 
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Aw extensive program to give blind children 
and adults an opportunity to “see the world by 
touch” will be undertaken soon by workers for 
the blind. Through the cooperation of several 
organizations, miniature models—ranging from 
city skyserapers and street cars to rural cot- 
tages and cows—will be manufactured and ex- 
hibited throughout the United States. In this 
way, it is hoped to give blind children the same 
concepts of large objects in every-day life 
which children of normal vision acquire nat- 
urally. A World Conference on Work for the 
Blind, under the auspices of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, will open in New 
York City on Monday, April 13. A prelimi- 
nary discussion of the problems involved was 
held recently at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York by representatives 
of several interested organizations. Among 
those in attendance were: Dr. Frederic Allen 
Whiting, president, American Federation of 
Arts, Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. C. Brown, act- 
ing director, Museum of Science and Industry, 
New York City; Dr. Clyde Fisher, eurator of 
astronomy, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City; Dr. Hawthorne Daniel, 
curator, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Miss Marion Miller, representing the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City; 
Mr. Harold T. Clark, trustee of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, Cleveland; Mr. 
Gunner H. Berg, director of volunteer train- 
ing, National Boy Scout Headquarters, New 
York City, and Mr. Robert B. Irwin, executive 
director, American Foundation for the Blind. 


Tue Rural Section of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association announces that an 
exhibit, prepared at the request of the Rural 
Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and used at the Detroit N. E. A. meet- 
ings, is available now for lending to eduea- 
tional conventions and other gatherings, to uni- 
versity and college summer schools and to other 
interested groups. The exhibit is entitled 
“Edueational and Voeational Guidance for 
Rural Sehools” and shows how guidance pro- 
grams are functioning in rural schools in North 
Carolina, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Ohio. Additions will be made to it from 
time to time and are hereby invited. The ex- 
hibit ineludes charts and graphs, outlines, post- 
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ers, bibliography, syllabi, record forms, scrap 
books and bulletins and folders of many kinds, 
but all in terms of the rural situation and all 
representing actual present use. Conditions 
governing the loan of the material are that 
transportation both ways must be paid by the 
user, that the exhibit must not be held more 
than ten days unless by special agreement, that 
responsibility for its safe return must be as- 
sumed by the person requesting it and that a 
fee of $2 must be paid to cover cost of pack- 
ing and shipping materials and of general up- 
keep or wear and tear. As the exhibit is al- 
ready traveling quite actively, requests for it 
should be made as long in advance as is prac- 
ticable. They should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the National Vocational Guidance 


Association Rural Section, 401 Grace-American 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE first issue of the first journal to attempt 
a systematic review of educational research has 
just appeared. The review is the official organ 
of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, which is now a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The first issue 
deals with the curriculum. It was prepared by 
a committee consisting of Dr. Henry Harap, 
Dr. William L. Connor and Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, assisted by several others. This issue in- 
cludes an extensive classified bibliography and 
treats of methods of curriculum making, studies 
of the objectives of the curriculum, studies of 
learning which bear upon the curriculum, time 
allotment and grade placement, ete. Four other 
issues dealing with teacher personnel, school 
organization, special methods up to the end of 
the elementary school, and individual differences 
and psychological tests are scheduled to appear 
during the year. The whole field of research 
has been divided into fifteen topics which will 
be covered in three years. Three numbers will 
appear during the spring and two during the 
fall. 


We learn from the Times Educational Sup- 
plement that a conference between representa- 
tives of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
the Edinburgh Head Teachers’ Association and 
the Scottish Education Department was held 
recently to consider the new regulations con- 
cerning physical education, which had recently 
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been adopted by the Edinburgh Education Au- 
thority. These involved the inclusion of more 
physical education in school curricula, the term 
“physical education” covering various physical 
subjects, from games and swimming to lectures 
on the body and on methods of keeping fit. The 
difficulty was to find time for extra physical 
education without encroaching upon ordinary 
subjects. It was stated that it was essential that 
the time to be devoted to any individual subject 
should be considered in relation to the curricu- 
lum as a whole. The time for physical exercises 
had been more than doubled within the last 
three years without corresponding reduction in 
the requirements of other subjects. The result 
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was an unhealthy pressure on pupils and teach- 
ers. Difficulties arose because the performance 
of exercises arranged for the playground de- 
pended on the weather, while exercises taken in 
the classroom were necessarily limited in scope, 
and the atmosphere was not always satisfactory. 
Some schools possessed a hall, but even in such 
cases it was difficult to fit in all the periods of 
physical exercise in the time available, and to 
arrange that they should be followed by the nec- 
essary periods of comparative rest. Moreover, 
the noise caused by the moving and drilling of 
classes was apt to disturb work in the rest of the 
school. It was decided that discussion of this 
subject should be resumed at a later date. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NEW REVOLT 

THE sub-title for this meditation might be 
called “The Rebel’s Philosophy,” the rebel being 
the restive undergraduate. Five years ago his 
restiveness was termed “the revolt of youth,” a 
misnomer, of course, for any special period or 
generation, since youth have always been in 
revolt. But the idea, or delusion, a few years 
back, concerned the college student mightily. 
Custom and tradition were regarded as binding 
fetters, freedom seemed denied without and 
beyond reason, college youth rebelled. Not par- 
ticularly against college authority. Rather it 
was against authority in general, parents, the 
conventions of society, the stubborn world itself, 
which refused to sanction the newer and more 
daring ethics of an impatient generation. 

What has become of that revolt? Has it 
gone, like the West India hurricane, dissolved 
into milder currents, left its lashings and shriek- 
ings to become whispering eddies in some dis- 
tant, unknown islands? Probably, for it had 
more of spirit than of direction. Its aims were 
never clear. Truth, Lord Bacon once remarked, 
emerges more readily from error than from con- 
fusion. 

But unrest is the sign of growth. Thomas 
Jefferson declared he hoped this country would 
never go twenty years without a revolution, 
meaning that the lack of critical vigilance leads 
to serfdom. We need pay little attention to the 
newspapers or magazines whose pages are open 


to the erities of colleges, always hopeful of dis- 
covering a sensation. We do need to regard 
intently the throbbing pulse of college life. 
Not so many students are going to college now 
as two or three years ago. They are quieter 
about their reactions, more serious about them- 
selves. None the less they are radical. Their 
radicalism indicts any phase of the college proe- 
ess that is unmotivated. The new revolt is not 
so much a blare and pounding of drums, but it 
is startling in many respects. 

For one thing it questions every agency of 
conformity on the campus, from the filling- 
station type of professor to the browbeating 
type of fraternity. Both of these are able de- 
stroyers of individuality. The professor who 
can not achieve a contact of generous sympathy, 
who can not produce a growing realization of 
life’s meanings becomes a target of the revolt. 
The fraternity whose members fasten the mould 
of copyrighted manners about each novitiate is 
equally a target. It requires brief reading of 
student publications to find the opinion on 
regimentation. 

What do the present student non-conformists 
want? Democracy? No, not if democracy must 
be interpreted to mean leveling down. More 
hurricanes? No. That has passed along with 
what we knew as “collegiate.” College men 
somehow are no longer the rah-rah boys that 
the stage or the cartoonists would make them. 
It seems to me that they want to know attitudes 
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in life. They feel a kind of natural right to 
have opinions as well as to have a specific train- 
ing. Whether to be liberal or conservative, 
what loyalties ought to demand allegiance, how 
to discriminate between significant and unim- 
portant things in life—the world’s movements, 
his own pursuits and tastes, even his enjoy- 
ments, to be independent enough not to have to 
lean always on the promptings of others for 
thinking out his problems—these are marks of 
the student who to-day rebels against any and 
all things in and out of college that prevent him 
from getting not merely a training but a devel- 
oping education from his college. 


W. Kirk Woo.ery 
BETHANY COLLEGE 


A COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL SELF 
RATINGS WITH CLASS RATINGS 


In a recent teacher-training course in the 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, the fifty mem- 
bers of the class made a study of text-books in 
edueation and of educational journals in order 
to determine the chief traits that are necessary 
for a successful teaching career. The twenty 
predominating traits as indicated by the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion are as follows: Health, 
scholarship, sympathy, impartiality, personal 
appearance, self control, ability to explain, 
friendliness, patience, tact, sincerity, leadership, 
cheerfulness, industry, good breeding, voice, en- 
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thusiasm, interest, initiative and strength of 
personality. The individual members of the 
class then scored themselves in each of these 
traits and added the scores, thus receiving a 
general average or total score. The scoring was 
done on the basis of 100, excellence in any trait 
being denoted by 5, good by 4, average by 3, 
poor by 2, very poor by 1. After completing 
the self scoring, each individual then seored 10 
members of the class on the same basis as above. 
The ones scored by each individual were as- 
signed by the teacher in an effort to make pos- 
sible the highest degree of fairness. The 10 
total scores were averaged and a general average 
seore was derived. This class score was then 
compared with the self-rating score. The com- 
parison showed a marked similarity between the 
two scores. In 10 of the cases there was not 
more than 2 points of difference, in 30 not more 
than 5 points of difference, in 8 not more than 
10 points of difference, and in 2 not more than 
15 points of difference. 

The results seem to indicate that an experi- 
ment of this type carefully conducted offers 
good possibilities for personal diagnosis and 
development. It is interesting to note that in- 
dividuals who rank high scholastically tend to 
underestimate themselves, while those who rank 
mediocre or low scholastically tend to overesti- 
mate themselves. T. J. Farr 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SUMMER SCHOOL CRUISES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Tue University of Orgeon has just announced 
its third summer cruise to Alaska and its second 
to Hawaii. These are an integral part of the 
summer session. Enrolment is limited to quali- 
fied students. Courses are offered dealing with 
the material of observation. Credit is given on 
a regular summer school basis, but it is recom- 
mended that less than the usual summer school 
program be taken in order to leave time for 
independent sightseeing. Courses are designed 
primarily for public school teachers, but ar- 
rangements are made for a limited number of 
advanced students. 

The Alaska cruise covers Southeastern 


Alaska and Puget Sound by way of the Inside 
Passage from Seattle to Skagway and Sitka. It 
is preceded by a week and a half of preparatory 
study on the university campus. The entire 
passenger space of a suitable steamer is reserved 
for the cruise party and appropriate arrange- 
ments made for library, classrooms and other 
educational facilities. Among the courses 
offered this summer will be Pacifie Northwest 
History, by Dr. Joseph Schafer, superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
and an authority in this field; sociology and 
anthropology, by Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, 
recently of Columbia University and the New 
School of Social Research, New York; botany; 
two courses in art, one dealing with art of the 
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Indians, the other with sketching of scenery 
observed; geology and geography; state and 
territorial school administration. The cruise is 
directed by W. G. Beattie, assistant director of 
the extension division of the university, for- 
merly superintendent of the government schools 
of Southeastern Alaska. Local facilities for 
observation are fully utilized. The exclusive 
chartering of the ship permits advantageous 
variations from the usual route and schedule. 
Use is made of the provincial museum at Vic- 
toria and of the museums and other historical, 
scientific and educational resources particularly 
of Sitka and Juneau, the old and new capitals 
of Alaska. 

The Hawaiian cruise is arranged coopera- 
tively with the University of Hawaii. The 
party will sail from Vancouver on the new 
Empress of Japan, on which arrangements for 
library and classes have been made. Dr. James 
H. Gilbert, dean of the college of literature, 
science and the arts of the university, will direct 
this cruise assisted by a staff yet to be selected. 
Courses on shipboard and in Hawaii will be 
offered in geography of the Pacific; sociology 
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and anthropology, using the unique resources 
of the Bishop Museum and local opportunities 
to observe the mingling of eastern and western 
peoples; South Sea literature; education, with 
emphasis on the interesting local problem of 
Americanization; and probably also in art and 
other subjects. In addition, the entire resources 
of the University of Hawaii summer school are 
available, since the cruise schedule permits com- 
pletion of courses in this session. Side trips 
are arranged in connection with courses to the 
voleanoes, to study aspects of native and orien- 
tal life and to observe the remarkable develop- 
ment of the sugar and pineapple industries 
under modern methods of research and manage- 
ment. Living quarters for the party, which is 
limited to 100, have again been arranged on the 
beautiful campus of Punahou School, close to 
the University of Hawaii. The dates of the 
Hawaiian summer session cruise are June 19 
to August 5. The cost, including transporta- 
tion from Portland, fees and living, is $375. 
Alaska cruise dates are August 3 to August 25 
at an inclusive cost of $145 from Eugene. 
Kari W. ONTHANK 


QUOTATIONS 


EDINBURGH CLINIC FOR CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A NEw psychological clinie for children and 
juveniles, under the management of Edinburgh 
University, was opened on February 18 by the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow. The clinic, which 
is situated at Morningside Park, has been es- 
tablished in connection with the Jordanburn 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases. Sir Thomas 
H. Holland, principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, presided, and said that Dr. Drever, reader 
in psychology in Edinburgh University, had 
organized a remarkably successful school of 
psychology in this city, and that the University 
Court had felt justified in utilizing part of the 
Carnegie grant for the present year towards 
the foundation of a new chair in psychology. 
He added that the present-day asylums were 
maintained for the care of those who in the 
present state of knowledge had to be regarded 
as incurable, but it was now recognized that 
the most direct results were obtained by inves- 


tigation among children. It was possible that 
cases of permanent insanity among adults were 
due to the ignorance of mothers, nurses and 
school teachers, as much as to innate mental 
abnormality of the child itself. Neglect of the 
pre-school child and failure to regard asylums 
as laboratories rather than as cemeteries were 
matters which would strike a future generation 
as a definite indication of the mental abnor- 
mality of public authorities. In declaring the 
clinic open Lady Linlithgow said that no 
mother of a family could fail to be interested 
in the psychology of the child; its whole future 
depended on the way in which it was under- 
stood and brought up. A parallel might be 
drawn between the plant and the child. If a 
carefully tended plant withered, they imme- 
diately asked themselves what was the cause, 
and took endless trouble to find out. How 
much more did a child require such individual 
treatment! In the new clinic, where doctors 
would be able to work under the best condi- 
tions, the routine examination in each case 
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would inelude a medical examination and a re- 
port from social workers. Dr. Drever stated 
that the clinic had been started six years ago 
to deal with delinquents, but it soon became 
clear that an earlier contact with behavior 
problems was essential. Early danger signals 
could be recognized by an observant teacher 
better than by anyone else outside the home or 
family. The eclinie would be open every after- 
noon, and there would be close cooperation be- 
tween the psychiatrist and the Jordanburn 
Hospital, as well as cooperation with depart- 
ments of child life and health, with the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, and with the School of 
Social Study. They also hoped to be able to 
help medical education and to perform a social 
service to the community.—The British Medi- 
cal Journal. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION BOARD OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

Tuat there should be so large a minority in 
the Board of Higher Education in favor of its 
dissolution raises at once the question whether 
such a body, constituted as it is, can effectively 
serve the institutions under its authority. The 
board embraced at first the members of the ex- 
isting college boards (the College of the City 
of New York and Hunter College), with added 
members for the Brooklyn College. In the 
naming of new trustees the association of the 
appointee with one or another of the member 
colleges has been recognized, though not offi- 
cially so designated. The result is that each 


GRANTS FOR PRODUCTIVE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


GRANTS aggregating $22,200 to thirty-one 
American scholars are announced by the Social 
Science Research Council. The purpose of 
the awards, made by the grants-in-aid committee 
of the council, of which Professor Alfred M. 
Tozzer, of Harvard University, is chairman, is 
to aid mature scholars of demonstrated capacity 
in completing undertakings which promise sig- 
nifieant eontributions to the social sciences. The 
list of seholars and their fields follow: 


William Anderson, University of Minnesota. 
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the general board. It is almost inevitable that 
there should be friction in such a composite ad- 
ministrative control of institutions of diverse 
interests and somewhat different aims and con- 
stituencies. 

Moreover, the title of the holding organiza- 
tion is awkward. The oldest institution in the 
group, which has since 1866 borne the name 
“The College of the City of New York,” lost it 
to the general board and has become the “City 
College of the College of the City of New 
York,” while Hunter College is “Hunter Col- 
lege of the City of New York,” and Brooklyn 
College “Brooklyn College of the College of the 
City of New York.” Some other name should 
have been found for the all-embracing institu- 
tion than that which takes away from one of 
the members its distinctive name and assigns it 
to an artificial authority that has no other ex- 
istence except that in which all are officially 
merged. 

It is conceivable that there might be an effi- 
cient central board whose membership would 
have no representative relationship to one or 
another of the constituent colleges. Perhaps 
the present board might evolve into such a body 
in time or might be created even now. As it is, 
the present plan seems to be unworkable, and 
a return to the separate boards would appear 
to be desirable. One advantage would be to 
restore to the College of the City of New York 
the name it has proudly held for over sixty 
years.—The New York Times. 


The existing units of local government in the 
United States. 

Donald Grove Barnes, University of Washing- 
ton. George III and William Pitt the Younger. 

Clarence A. Berdahl, University of Illinois. 
The methods by which various governments carry 
on their relations with the League of Nations, 
with special reference to the Scandinavian Coun- 
tries. 

James Morton Callahan, University of West Vir- 
ginia. The preparation of a volume on American 
foreign policy in its relations with Canada. 

Michael Hermond Cochran, University of Mis- 
souri. German public opinion on foreign affairs 
from 1900 to 1914. 
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Clara Chassell Cooper, Richmond, Kentucky. 
The publication of a manuscript on the relation 
between morality and intellect in selected groups. 

Cortez A. M. Ewing, University of Oklahoma. 
American impeachment trials. 

Clyde Olin Fisher, Wesleyan University. The 
regulation of public utilities in Connecticut. 

Francis Rosebro Flournoy, St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege. British policy toward Morocco from 1830 
to 1861. 

Carl Joachim Friedrich, Harvard University. 
The publication of a new Latin edition of 
Jolannes Althusius’s ‘‘ Politica Methodica Di- 
gesta,’’ with critical introduction, apparatus and 
notes. 

Martin G. Glaeser, University of Wisconsin. 
Comparative study of the results of the policy of 
state regulation of public utilities in Wisconsin 
and California. ; 

Frank Loxley Griffin, Reed College. Mathemat- 
ical analysis as applied to the biological and social 
sciences. 

Joy Paul Guilford, University of Nebraska. 
The consistency and intercorrelation of certain 
traits of behavior said to belong to the extrovert 
and introvert pattern of personality, in normal 
and pathological subjects. 

Robert Burnett Hall, University of Michigan. 
The morphology and the limits of type distribu- 
tion of rural settlement in specific areas of Japan. 

Alfred Irving Hallowell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The interrelationship between the kirship 
terms and the social organization of Cree-speaking 
bands in the environs of Lake Winnipeg. 

Abram Lincoln Harris, Jr., Howard University. 
The relation of Negro finance institutions to busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Louis C. Hunter, Smith College. An economic 
and social history of steamboat transportation on 
the western rivers of the United States. 

Wylie Kilpatrick, New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities. State supervision of municipal 
finance. 

Susan Myra Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College. 
The editing of Volume III of the ‘‘ Records of 
the Virginia Company of London.’’ 
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Arthur Fletcher Lucas, Clark University. Re- 
cent developments in the combination movement 
in Great Britain with emphasis on the possibility 
of a change in the British regulatory policy. 

Johannes Mattern, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The judicial system of Germany. 

Richard L. Morton, College of William and 
Mary. An economic and social history of Vir- 
ginia, 1851-1880. 

William Addison Neiswanger, DePauw Univer- 
sity. The extent of the economic power of the 
Federal Reserve Banks over a small banking com- 
munity. 

Frank W. Pitman, Pomona College. The eco- 
nomic and social structure of British West Indian 
society, 1763 to 1866. 

Walter Cade Reckless, Vanderbilt University. 
Changes in the problem of commercialized vice in 
Chicago since the closing of the segregated dis- 
trict. 

William Spence Robertson, University of Illi- 
nois. The relations of France with Latin Amer 
ica, 1810-1835. 

David J. Saposs, Brookwood Labor College. 
The organization, policies and methods of Amer- 
ican Trade Unions. 

Vincent M. Scramuzza, Smith College. An eco- 
nomic history of Sicily in ancient times. 

Bernhard J. Stern, Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. The contribution of Lester F. Ward to 
sociology. 

Reginald George Trotter, Queen’s University. 
The background of Canadian federation. 

Norman Joseph Ware, Wesleyan University. A 
history of the labor movement in the United States 
since 1895. 


Other members of the Grants-in-Aid Com- 
mittee are: Professor Frank D. Graham, Prince- 
ton University; Professor Laurence M. Larson, 
University of Illinois; Professor Stuart A. Rice, 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor Robert 
S. Woodworth, Columbia University. Since 
these grants were established in 1927 2 total of 
about $90,000 has been awarded to 127 investi- 
gators. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A PROPOSED REVISION OF THE AGE- 
GRADE NORMS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of Pennsylvania secures an age-for-grade 


census of the school children of the state. For 
this purpose a table has been prepared. Nor- 
mal age for grade is considered to be an inter- 
val of one and one half years. For example, 
normal age for ninth grade is 14 years and over 
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but less than 154 years. Provision is made on 
the form used for totals of under age, normal 
age and over age, and for percentages of enrol- 
ment in each of these categories. It was dur- 
ing the tabulation of the 1929 age-grade census 
figures at Northeast High School that certain 
facts came to light seeming to cast doubt upon 
the reliability of the percentages of over age 
and under age for grade students. It is the 
object of this paper to point out the errors, 
their causes, and to suggest a remedy. 

The norms for the census that have been 
adopted by the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion presuppose a yearly promotion plan, 
whereas in Philadelphia and in several other 
school districts there is a semi-annual promotion 
plan. In the semi-annual promotion plan the 
9b, 10b, 11b and 12b students have been in 
school six months longer than those in 9a, 10a, 
lla and i2a grades, respectively. The writer 
was interested in calculating percentages, not 
only for the yearly grades as requested by the 
state department, but also for the half-year 
grades. This caleulation brought out much 
smaller under age for grade percentages and 
much larger over age for grade percentages in 
9b, 10b, 11b and 12b grades than in 9a, 10a, 
lla and 12a grades, respectively. These figures 
are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
AGE FOR GRADE PERCENTAGES IN NORTHEAST HIGH 
ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. ScHooL CENSUS 
oF OcTOBER, 1929. Stare Norms 











Under Normal Over 


Grade 
age age 











9a .... 15.5 62.8 
9b ; 4.0 46.3 49.6 
9th year 11.2 56.6 32.2 





10a 24.2 61.8 

10b 9.6 60.7 29.8 
10th year . 18.1 61.4 20.5 
lla 25.6 62.3 12.1 
11b ........ 13.7 56.5 29.8 
llth year 20.5 59.8 19.7 
We dom 25.3 59.1 15.6 
12b 13.2 61.3 25.5 
12th year . 18.9 60.3 20.8 
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The same figures for half-year grades are 
shown graphically on Graph I. The marked 
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differences in the percentages of under age and 
over age challenge one for an explanation. 
This explanation was sought by making a 
new calculation. Taking into consideration the 
six months prior entry of 9b as compared with 
9a; the normal age for grade period for 9b 
was shifted six months earlier; and new per- 
centages were calculated on this basis. The 
results show a clear leveling of the percentages, 
and pretty certainly give a truer picture of 
conditions. The percentages for the other 
grades are likewise leveled by this process. 
Table II and Graph II give the revised figures. 


GRAPH I] 
1929 AGE-GRADE CENSUS M.HOS 
USING REVISED NORMS 
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It is clear from the figures presented in 
Table II and Graph II that the six-month steps 
in the normal age for grade periods show a 
steady and continuous increase in the under age 
for grade percentages and a corresponding 
decrease in the over age for grade percentages 
in the eight half-year grades. In Table III 
and Graph III we have brought together the 
year percentages as determined by the sets of 


























TABLE II 


ACE FOR GRADE PERCENTAGES IN NORTHEAST HIGH 
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SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


ScHooL CENSUS 
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TABLE III 
AGE For GRADE PERCENTAGES FOR YEARLY GRADES 
in NorTHEAST HicH ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 


or OcToBER, 1929. REVISED NORMS 


ScHOoL CENSUS OF OCTOBER, 1929. 


STATE 


NORMS AND REVISED NoRMs 














Geode Under Normal Over 
von age age age 
9a 15.5 62.8 21.6 
9b 15.9 56.7 27. 
9th year 15.7 60.5 23.8 
10a 24.2 61.8 14.0 
10b 24.6 58.8 16.6 
10th year 24.4 60.6 15.0 
lla 25.6 62.3 12.1 
llb 28.0 56.5 15.5 
llth year 26.6 59.8 13.6 
l2a 25.3 59.1 15.6 
12b 37.3 50.5 2.2 
12th year 31.7 54.5 


norms. They show a much closer approxima- 
tion to a “normal distribution” when annual 
promotions are considered than is true with the 
proposed norms. It is true, however, that the 
high-school population is influenced by the 
ending of the compulsory school period, and is 
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not a “normal” condition in the same sense as 
is the lower school population. 

It will be seen that there is a general lowering 
of the overageness and a raising of the under- 
ageness. This corresponds with the common 
observation that over-age students tend to 
withdraw from school after the age of 16 and 
the under age are more persistent. 

It is clear from these figures that those school 
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9th 112 15.7 56.6 60.5 32.2 23.8 
10th 18.1 24.2 61.4 60.6 20.5 15.0 
11th 20.5 26.6 59.8 59.8 19.7 13.6 
12th 18.9 31.7 60.3 545 20.8 13.8 


districts wherein there is a semi-annual promo- 
tion plan appear at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared with those which promote annually 
when the present norms are used. If a correct 
picture of conditions as they exist is to be 
secured, a revision is needed. This paper at- 
tempts to point the way. 

An effort was made, both independently and 
with the aid of the Philadelphia Division of 
Educational Research and of the U. S. Bureau 
of Edueation, to secure significant references. 
The only paper found that bears on the problem 
in any significant way is Publication No. 19, 
1922, City of New York, Board of Education, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics— 
Age-Grade Census of the Publie Schools of 
New York City.” This was found after the 
foregoing paper was written. It is interesting 
to find that New York, with a semi-annual pro- 
motion plan, uses the norms we are advocating. 

CuarLes W. PALMER 

NorTHEAST HiGH SCHOOL, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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